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A NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON EDUCATION 


The following statement regarding the proposed establishment of 
an institute on education was published in the United States Daily. 


A proposal for the establishment of a National Education Institute to func- 
tion for education as the Political Institute at Williams College and the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia function in relation to govern- 
ment and economics is now being studied by a committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Council of Education of the National Education Association. The United 
States Commissioner of Education is suggested to serve on the Board of Con- 
trol. 

The feasibility of the plan, which was announced orally . . . . by Adelaide S. 
Baylor, chief of Home Economics Education Service of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, who is also secretary of the council, will be studied and 
recommendations presented to the National Education Association for consider- 
ation. Dr. William C. Bagley, of Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
chairman of the committee studying the proposal, which was made by W. A. 
Evans of Cincinnati, Ohio. The following additional information concerning the 
proposal was supplied: 

It is proposed to utilize for education the method of the Williams College 
political institute so that “positive leadership in education” can be secured for 
the National Education Association. In plan, it is hoped that through this 
agency the best minds in education and in allied fields can be brought together 
for conference and round-table discussion. 
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The institute is contemplated to operate immediately following the National 
Education Association summer meeting and continue several weeks. The loca- 
tion might be permanent, or it might follow the National Education Association 
convention. 

A faculty of leading educators of the United States and Europe is proposed 
for the institute. Some of these might serve full time, others part time. Lectures 
are contemplated for the general theme of the session. 

The institute would be open to those it might serve on application, or to dele- 
gates sent by cities or institutions, but the number enrolled would be limited to 
permit the conference idea to function. Expenses would be borne by the student 
body at first with cost of attendance determined by quality of faculty, length of 
session, and similar factors. 

The proceedings would be published and disposed of by sale to members of 
the National Education Association and to educational libraries. 


LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


A volume containing biographical sketches of somewhat more 
than eleven thousand living educators has recently been published 
by the Science Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The editor of the 
dictionary, J. McKeen Cattell, is widely known as the editor of 
several journals, among them Science, School and Society, and the 
Scientific Monthly. He has edited several issues of American Men of 


Science, which is the standard reference book of biographies of men 
in the field of science. 

The present volume, entitled Leaders in Education, contains the 
names of those who are active in educational institutions of all grades 
from the nursery school through the university. In the Preface the 
editor calls attention to the fact that the workers in American edu- 
cation are little known to one another because of the isolation of the 
institutions which they serve. He expresses the hope that this dic- 
tionary ‘may in a modest way emphasize and promote the unity of 
education and contribute to its advancement.” 

One important service which has always been rendered by such 
collections of biographies is that they provide those who want to 
make studies of the antecedents, achievements, and geographical 
distribution of individuals of a given class with abundant materials 
for such studies. Much illuminating information about educators 
will shortly be available now that an authoritative publication has 
been compiled. Dr. Cattell has rendered a great service to American 
education by publishing this volume. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND ENROLMENT IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


In a recent issue the New York Times published the following 
statement. 


Behind the growing tendency of New York City public-school students to 
stay on into the higher years of study, noted by Dr. William J. O’Shea, super- 
intendent of schools, in his annual report now being made public in instalments, 
there appear to be changes of attitude on the part of both the students them- 
selves and of employers of the city. 

That the widespread unemployment is keeping many boys in school who 
would ordinarily leave as soon as they could get their working papers is recog- 
nized. But the introduction of diversified training in the upper grades, it is 
believed, has made school more attractive to pupils than formerly. The lesson 
has sunk in, also, that extra training will make potential workers eligible for 
better positions when they leave school. Today employers, it is said, are in- 
creasingly selecting boys and girls with high-school diplomas. 


TOTAL REGISTRATION 








Spring, 1926 | Spring, 1931 





Elementary 760,902 | 768,468 
Junior high schools 79,335 | 102,849 
High schools 129,525 | 184,839 
Continuation 53,073 66,867 
Evening schools 76,953 84,904 











The schools are seeking to do their part in supplying extra training through 
vocational classes. Exploratory work in these classes discovers aptitudes and 
enables emphasis to be placed on training that will fit the pupil for his chosen 
occupation. 

‘Conditions in modern industrial life have thrust the responsibility for voca- 
tional guidance upon the public school,”’ Dr. O’Shea says. “Vocational guidance 
has been defined as the giving of information, advice, and experience that will 
aid in choosing an occupation, preparing for it, entering upon it, and making 
progress in it. It includes any service that helps an individual to plan his 
career intelligently. 

“In the process of vocational guidance, the individual is aided in making his 
own decision. There is no dictation by a superior mind, no attempt to force or 
impose a choice. The final objective is self-guidance: to show the individual how 
to discover his own abilities and limitations and to place before him the various 
occupations and their demands, so that he may plan his future intelligently.” 

How marked the tendency of students to go farther has become in recent 
years, especially compared with the small change in enrolment in the elementary 
grades in the same period, is seen from the accompanying table for a five-year 
period, furnished by the board of education from the latest collected figures. 
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The enrolment in the upper grades is expected to increase, at least for several 
years, especially in view of this increased interest and since there are large on- 
coming classes below which will presumably react in the same way. But in the 
lower grades, the present stationary enrolment, which Dr. O’Shea mentioned, 
is due, it is believed, to factors that may easily make it permanent. These are 
the declining birth-rate, shown in the board of health statistics, the lowering of 
immigration, and the removal of families to suburbs. 

The city schools care for, all told, about two-thirds of the city’s children. 
The most complete enrolment, of course, is in the elementary grades, where the 
attendance law has its chief effect; in the high schools, including junior, a rough 
estimate—exact figures are impossible because the ages of pupils vary so widely 
—shows about one-third of the city’s youth of appropriate ages enrolled. 


INCREASES IN ENROLMENT IN THE UPPER GRADES 


The foregoing statement regarding school enrolments in New 
York City can be paralleled by statistics from the United States as 
a whole. In the chapter on elementary education in the biennial 
report of the United States Office of Education for 1928-30 is the 
following significant table. 


ENROLMENTS IN KINDERGARTEN-ELEMENTARY GRADES FOR 1918 
AND 1928 SHOWING PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION AMONG GRADES 
AND PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FOR THE DEC- 
ADE 








PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION PERCENTAGE OF 
ENROLMENTS AMONG GRADES CHANGE FOR 
GRADE DecapE, In- 
CREASE (+) oR 
1918 1928 1918 1928 DEcREASE (—) 








Kindergarten . 433,377 695,490 2.29 3.26 
I 4,323,170 | 4,171,037 22.85 19.61 
2,607,727 | 2,816,540 13.79 13.23 
2,524,215 | 2,661,977 13.34 12.51 
2,440,871 2,632,474 12.90 12.36 
2,128,086 | 2,435,466 12.25 11.46 
1,838,770 | 2,243,443 9.71 10.55 
1,482,675 | 2,021,636 7-84 9-55 
1,140,804 | 1,590,354 6.03 7-47 





18,919,695 | 21,268,417 100.00 100.00 




















This table shows, as does the statement from New York City, 
the effects of improved instruction in the upper grades and of exclu- 
sion of children from industry. The increased attendance in the 
upper grades is especially significant because of the increased school- 
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ing provided by the lengthened school year. The report of the Office 
of Education from which the table is quoted contains the following 
statement regarding the school year. 


Length of school term.—Children in the elementary schools of the United 
States have an average of 172 days for their school year. This is an increase of 
ten days or about half a school month between the years 1920 and 1928. On an 
average the elementary-school year is a week shorter than the year provided for 
secondary schools. 

The length of school year varies among the states. The range in 1928 was 
from an average of 138.9 days in Arkansas to an average of 188 days in New 
Jersey. The school year also varies according to urban and rural districts. A 
shorter school year prevails in rural schools. One comparison gives an average 
of 183 days in city schools and only 156 to the rural schools. Equalization funds 
operating in three-fourths of the states are helping to increase the minimum 
length of school year in districts where education needs have increased dispro- 
portionately with their taxable wealth. Since these districts—usually rural— 
contribute to urban wealth, the urban areas are called upon to give financial 
assistance. 

In several states specific statements are made indicating that benefits from 
the equalization fund are dependent upon a certain specified length of school 
term. For example, in Alabama the statement occurs “Beginning October 1, 
1928, the county shall have provided for the preceding year a school term of at 
least 140 days,” and in New York State ‘“‘No district shall be entitled to any 
portion of such school moneys (equalization fund) on such apportionment unless 
the report of the trustees for the preceding school year shall show that a common 
school was supported in the district and taught by a qualified teacher or by 
successive qualified teachers for not less than 190 days.” 

In many cities the school year is extended by means of summer sessions and 
in three or four instances by an all-year organization of the schools. Summer 
sessions range from five to ten weeks in length with the majority planned for a 
six-weeks’ term. All elementary grades are included by some school systems 
while others limit the summer work to the intermediate or upper elementary 
grades. 

Approximately two-thirds of the large cities having 100,000 population or 
more offer summer-session work for elementary-school children; not quite a half 
(41 per cent) of the cities having 30,000 to 100,000 population, and a fifth of the 
cities having populations of 10,000 to 30,000 have summer sessions in elementary 
schools. 

The all-year school has been offered by a few city school systems as a plan for 
increasing economic and educational efficiency. Under this plan the school year 
is divided into quarters, the summer session becoming an integral quarter of the 
whole year’s program. It is reported to obviate defects in the short summer- 
session plan by considering it a term in which work is carried on at the normal 
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rate of progress. A child may cover one grade and a third of another grade dur- 
ing the four quarters of the school year. One of the fundamental arguments in 
favor of this program is that a child will complete the school curriculum in a 
shorter time than by attending only the commonly accepted school year. 


CENTRALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


There is an evident trend throughout the United States toward 
the centralization of school administration in state departments of 
education. This trend is justified in so far as it provides the school 
districts of a state with resources and supervision which they are not 
able to provide for themselves. For example, since local districts 
cannot train their own teachers, the state must organize and support 
normal schools. Again, since many school districts cannot secure 
through local taxes the funds necessary to maintain good schools, 
states have very generally set up equalization funds. 

The state of Kentucky has recently taken steps to unify its whole 
tax-supported system of education. An argument for the centraliza- 
tion of the educational system of the state was formulated by the 
state superintendent of public schools, James H. Richmond, and 
was published in the United States Daily. It is in part as follows: 


In 1890, there were nine states which had boards of education wholly or in 
part appointed or elected. By 1925, 29 states had provided such boards. 

A recent study made of recommendations of state school surveys indicates 
that the trend in state boards of education is for an appointive membership. 
There is a general belief that a lay board should be appointed by the governor; 
that it should consist of from three to nine members appointed for relatively long 
terms; that the terms should overlap; that vacancies should be filled by the 
governor; and that there should be a per diem and wlittes expenses provided 
by this board out of public funds. 

The functions of the state board of education would a to appoint the chief 
state school officer, who would be the executive and professional officer of the 
board and perform such legislative functions as relate to the effective adminis- 
tration of the public schools. 

In Kentucky the people elect a secretary of state, an attorney general, 
and a superintendent of public instruction. The secretary of state is the execu- 
tive clerk of the state government, and the attorney general is the legal adviser 
of the state. 

Neither of these officers is interested primarily in the administration of the 
schools, since the chief duties of each are in other fields. Yet they, with the state 
superintendent, constitute the state board of education in Kentucky. 
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The function of the state department of education is leadership in public 
education. This function is performed through seven general types of activities 
engaged in by the staff members of the department: 

1. The professional staff leads in setting educational objectives to meet the 
needs of the state as a whole. 

2. They serve as professional advisers to local school officers. 

3. They lead in preparing courses of study for the public elementary and 
public high schools. 

4. They lead in setting standards for measuring the achievement of the 
public schools. 

5. They lead in advancing the program of teacher training. 

6. They lead in the discovery of new teaching methods and procedures in 
supervision of learning. 

7. They lead in co-ordinating the public elementary and public high schools 
with the work of the institutions of higher learning. 

During the past thirty years, an ever increasing measure of responsibility for 
the school program has been shifted to state departments of education. This 
trend toward state responsibility has caused a necessary increase in the number 
of workers needed in state departments of education. 

In 1890, there was an average of only one staff member in state departments 
of education for each 98,000 children in elementary and secondary schools, but 
by 1925 this average had been reduced to one staff member for every 12,000 
children. Yet Kentucky has one professional staff member today in the depart- 
ment of education for each 36,700 pupils in the schools. 

The number of professional staff members per state department of education 
in all the states, in addition to the chief school officer, ranges from four to sixty- 
four with a median of eighteen. Kentucky has eighteen professional staff mem- 
bers. 

The trends in educational organization today are: That appointive state 
boards of education consisting of laymen select the superintendent of public 
instruction; that county and city boards of education be elected from the dis- 
trict at large and have the power to select superintendents; that the state assume 
a large part of supporting public schools through the creation of agencies for 
equalizing the burden of support; and that states assume a larger measure of 
responsibility in organizing and unifying the educational agencies of the state. 

What I have outlined up to this point has related to tendencies in state school 
administration in general. Let us now consider the newer tendencies in Ken- 
tucky school administration. 

The tendency in Kentucky to shift the burden of both control and support 
of education to the state is indicated by some of the services expected by local 
communities from the state department of education. 

Teachers are certificated; salary schedules, budgets, and bonds of local school 
officers are examined and approved; building plans are drawn or approved; the 
state school fund is distributed; the equalization fund is estimated and dis- 
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bursed; courses of study for elementary and secondary schools are prepared; 
school surveys are made; and many other types of services are rendered. 

The passage of the equalization law in 1930, providing a fund to help poor 
counties in maintaining standard schools, is another tendency toward greater 
state-wide support for the school program. It indicates that the state is assum- 
ing the obligation of equalizing educational opportunities for its citizens. 

Until very recently we have permitted certain levels of our educational pro- 
gram to be sacrificed in favor of the school at other levels. Today the people of 
Kentucky are conscious of the fact, as never before, that no part of our school 
program should be advanced at the expense of another part. 

The state department has tried, during recent years, to crystallize public 
thought to the end that the entire program of tax-supported schools shall be 
unified. I mean by unification that the pupil in the elementary school will re- 
ceive as much consideration as the pupil in the secondary school or the student 
in college. This means the child in one level of the school will have as long a 
term, a teacher as well qualified, and a building as adequately equipped, as the 
child in any other level. 

The movement today is toward improving the total educational offering in- 
stead of a part of it, and we are looking after the interest of all the state instead 
of neglecting the less-favored places. 

. A unified program of education for all the children of all the people is the 
chief aim of Kentucky education, and there is every evidence that the tendency 
is in that direction. 


THE REPORT OF PRESIDENT SUZZALLO 
OF THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 

American education has been influenced for many years and in 
many ways by the wise insights and vigorous pronouncements of 
Henry Suzzallo. His first report as president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching gives promise that in his 
new position he will continue to be an important contributor to 
that type of optimistic democratic education which he has always 
advocated and promoted. 

Some extracts from President Suzzallo’s report are as follows: 

‘America, from the beginning of its national life, has had a passionate tradi- 
tion in favor of education. It is the most common social aspiration of Americans 
as a people We commonly assume that everyone may become educated. 
This is our working faith. It is no more ridiculous than our other working 
faiths, such as the faith we have in our political institutions, where daily dis- 
illusionment never quite crushes our continuing hope.” 

“The flexible, adjustable, responsive character of America’s school organiza- 
tion keeps the school-leaving age high. It is noticeable that a period of conspicu- 
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ous reform and reconstruction on any level of education has usually followed 
expanded attendance on that same school level The larger the segment 
of the social population enrolled in school, the more apparent are the evidences 
of complexity and confusion. An expanded school population on any age level 
ultimately forces experimentation and gives the transient impression of con- 
fusion.” 

“The wide range of school performances which we observe in the United 
States is not the result of a confused professional mind, as some critics super- 
ficially assume; it is a clear indication that America is a huge social laboratory 
in which thousands of sincere, if not always well-advised and well-controlled, 
experiments are being conducted This social method of free experimen- 
tation is the American substitute for the simplified orders of a political or educa- 
tional bureaucracy. And who that is American would have it otherwise, compli- 
cated and confused though the situation may seem? 

“The way out of a confusion which has its source in sincere, widespread ex- 
perimentation is to be found in thoughtful comparison, in appraisal of our richly 
diverse educational practices, and in selection and diffusion of the best accom- 
plishments.”’ 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Some years ago Henry S. Pritchett, who was at that time presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 


was a visitor at the Vatican in Rome. The Carnegie boards have al- 
ways been interested in libraries, and during his visit Mr. Pritchett 
naturally gave a great deal of attention to the historic collection of 
books and manuscripts in the Vatican Library. He described to the 
Pope the achievements of American libraries in cataloguing and or- 
ganizing libraries. The ultimate result of this conversation was that 
William Warner Bishop, director of the library of the University of 
Michigan and head of the Department of Library Science of that 
institution, went to Rome to give the Vatican librarians the benefit 
of such suggestions as his extensive experience made possible. 

One item in a letter from Dr. Bishop printed in the current annual 
report of the director of the Division of Intercourse and Education 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace is so typical of 
the contribution of American library science to Old-World library 
problems that it may be quoted here. 


When the work was undertaken there were eleven separate card catalogues 
of printed books on various sizes of cards. In addition there were two catalogues 
in book form, those of the Cicognara and Palatine Collections. By the exercise 
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of patience and ingenuity, by the use of rubber stamps, and by mounting printed 
entries the eleven author catalogues have been made into one. It was necessary 
to copy only a few cards. A hasty catalogue of the Ferraioli Collections was 
made so that now all the parts of the library are represented by this single 
catalogue of printed books. While this huge card catalogue is necessarily im- 
perfect, it saves an enormous waste of time and strength in any effort to dis- 
cover whether a printed book is found in the library. As new cards are made 
for the New General Catalogue, the old ones are retired so that as the new 
work increases the old catalogue will diminish and will finally disappear. The 
new catalogue now contains about 150,000 cards of international size now uni- 
versally adopted by progressive libraries. The Vatican Library is now prepared 
to print its own catalogue cards and has printed well over a thousand entries. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE TO THE 
CAMPAIGN FOR A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

On Monday, April 11, 1932, the United States Senate had under 
consideration the appropriations for the Department of the Interior. 
It agreed to a cut of 26 per cent below the appropriation allowed by 
the House of Representatives for the Office of Education. The Senate 
was working on an agreement that a 10 per cent reduction should be 
made in the costs of conducting each of the federal departments. It 
is to be noted that this same body made practically no cut in the 
appropriation for the Land Office, which has resident representa- 
tives in each of the states. 

The United States Senate has given a clear demonstration of the 
fact that a federal department of education is a necessity if there is 
to be intelligent recognition at Washington of the fundamental in- 
terests of the nation. Congress is evidently willing to mistreat a 
minor branch of the government. It would have behaved very dif- 
ferently if it had been dealing with a federal department. 

An extract from the Congressional Record is worthy of the careful 
consideration of everyone engaged in education. The Senate was 
considering the budget item for the continuation of the National 
Survey of School Finance when the following interchange between 
Senator William H. King of Utah and Senator Royal S. Copeland 
of New York took place. 


Mr. Kino: When the bill was before the Senate I moved to strike out, on 
page rot of the original bill, this provision: ‘To make a study of the sources 
and apportionment of school revenues and their expenditure.” 

They had obtained an authorization of $350,000, and this was a $50,000 ap- 
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propriation pursuant to that authorization. It seemed to me, I will say very 
frankly and with all due respect to my friend, most absurd; and I stated on the 
floor of the Senate, as I have stated to a number of educators who have been to 
see me, that if they would give me a stenographer, so that I could write to the 
superintendents of education of all the states of the Union, I could furnish them 
all of the information called for by this $350,000 appropriation in a month at 
virtually no cost. 

They were to find out the sources and apportionment of school revenues and 
their expenditure. Everybody knows the sources of school revenues. The Sena- 
tor and I are members of the District Committee. We know the sources of 
revenues, not only for the schools but for the District. In every state there is a 
superintendent of education. He collates the information. He knows exactly 
what is collected in every precinct, every school district, and every city in the 
entire state; and in twenty minutes every superintendent of education in the 
United States could wire to the government or to the Senator the amount re- 
ceived last year by the schools, and the sources from which that money came. 

This was merely a scheme to furnish employment to a number of alleged 
experts in the Bureau of Education. I am very much opposed to it, and the 
Senate, I am gratified to know, struck out the provision, and I am very glad that 
my dear friend from New York is not going to challenge the action of the Senate 
in that course. 

Mr. CopELAnD: Mr. President, I agree with everything else in the world the 
Senator from Utah believes, except this. I served twenty-five years as a college 
teacher. I taught in a district school. I was president of a board of education. 
With this experience I realize, as everyone else who is interested in the subject of 
education does, that in cost of operation our educational systems are becoming 
very top-heavy. There is no question at all but that in every institution of 
learning, whether it is a university, a college, a high school, or a secondary 
school, there must be a revision of the curriculum. 

In our country we have chosen to make education the very corner stone of 
our public institutions. But the system has grown and developed until now it 
has become tremendously expensive. Every school system in America is suffer- 
ing from need of funds to carry on the old-time activities. 

I approve thoroughly of any activity which wiil point out to educational 
authorities, whoever they may be, the necessity of co-ordination, adaptation, 
abbreviation, perhaps, and improvement of the teaching methods. 

As to this particular matter referred to by my friend from Utah, of course, 
we know where the money comes from—the taxpayer furnishes the money. 
But the activity involves more than that, more than simply trying to find out 
where the money comes from. It was intended that the places where and where 
not to reduce costs should be considered; how to obtain better equalization of 
costs among various districts in a state so as to reduce taxes on unfairly bur- 
dened taxpayers. It was proposed to find out how to modify school districts, 
study the size and type of organization so as to reduce costs. It was proposed to 
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study the accounting methods and the budget to promote better financial ad- 
ministration. Somebody must do that, otherwise the educational system of 
America will break down. That would be a dire calamity because no one can 
doubt that from the very organization of our country to the present moment the 
public school has been the corner stone of the Republic. It is necessary that 
these activities should go on and that these surveys should be made and the 
school systems preserved. So it is my thought that we ought, in every way 
possible, to encourage it. 

Now, however, we are at a time when the federal government must consider 
its costs. So I shall not press the matter, because I know what a difficult task 
was faced by the committee. I know how the chairman of the committee sweat 
blood over the problems presented, and, therefore, I am not going to urge this 
matter. Nevertheless, I want the Record to show that the educational forces of 
the country are aroused to the importance of these activities, and, perhaps, 
when they find that we cannot give the money under these conditions, there will 
be found other ways to make the studies. But I do wish the Record to show 
exactly how these thinking men are feeling regarding this necessary economy. 

Mr. Kino: Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that on 
page roo of the bill there is an item of $200,000 which I did not attack, and that 
money would be available for some of the purposes which the Senator stated. 
The language of the bill which was stricken out did not permit the investigations 
which the Senator is arguing now are so important. 

Mr. CoPpELAND: Mr. President, my only thought about it—and this thought 
was presented by these correspondents of mine—is the fact that a greater pro- 
portion than ro per cent was stricken from these particular items. But, as I said, 
sometimes we have to cut our coats according to our cloth, and that is the occa- 
sion now. So it is necessary that we should exercise these economies, dreadful 
as they may be. 


THE TREATMENT OF ONE TYPE OF BEHAVIOR ABNORMALITY 


The National Committee for Mental Hygiene is publishing a se- 
ries of practical articles suggesting to teachers methods of dealing 
with behavior cases which arise in schools. The fifth article describes 
a type of problem case which appears very frequently. 


“‘Show-off” behavior indicates an exaggerated desire to be noticed. All of us 
like to be important. We want the attention of our equals and of our superiors. 
We prefer that it be favorable attention, as respect for our opinions. If this is 
impossible for us to attain and our need is sufficiently great, we may consider 
any type of attention preferable to none. From the very motives underlying 
attention-getting behavior the teacher may find guidance in helping the “show- 
off” to become an effective, conforming member of the group. 
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Have You A “SHow-oFF” In Your Room? 

Whose hand is always in the air, whether or not he knows the answer? 

Who has a “smart” answer for every question? 

Who tries to make the class laugh by grimacing, extravagant behavior? 

Who resorts to unusual antics, such as drumming on the desk, whistling, 
whispering, poking his neighbors? ; 

Who has more to say than anyone else in the class? 

Who makes constant bids for attention by asking foolish questions? 


Wuy Doers Tuts Caitp Want ATTENTION So Mucu? 

Perhaps he was spoiled as a little child and accustomed to holding the center 
of the stage, so that he cannot be content as just one of the group. 

Perhaps he is an unwanted and unnoticed child at home and on the play- 
ground and is showing his resentment at having to play such an inconspicuous 
role. 

Perhaps he feels that he, or his family, is socially, economically, or racially 
inferior to the group. 

Perhaps he feels that he is incapable of doing the classroom work well, so 
that he has to resort to undesirable, attention-getting behavior. 


Wuat CAN THE TEACHER Do ABout “SHOW-OFF” BEHAVIOR? 


Ignore the behavior of the “show-off” as much as possible. By seeming to ignore 
annoying behavior, the teacher can (1) direct the child’s “showing off” into 


desirable channels; (2) enlist his aid in class projects which emphasize his iden- 
tity with the group; (3) find out what he does unusually well in order to give him 
opportunities to excel in acceptable ways; (4) give him responsibility in the 
classroom,as monitor or class officer; (5) commend him before the class for small 
successes and make him feel that he counts for something. In making an issue 
of each offense, the teacher (1) increases the value that “showing off” has for 
the child by giving him her whole attention and concentrating the attention of 
the entire class upon him; (2) adds to the disruption of classroom routine; (3) 
isolates him from the group. Thus he is apt to make extra effort to recapture 
their attention. 

The “show-off” child with his still immature mind has not devised the best 
way to secure what he wants—attention. He is using ways which he found 
effective in earlier years. He needs help in learning that attention as such is of 
less value than he has thought it and that more grown-up behavior is preferable. 

At first it may be necessary to give him the kind of attention to which he is 
unaccustomed and to which he responds by growing worse instead of better. 
It may go to his head. Gradually, as he gets more satisfaction from being a 
needed valuable member of the group than from being the “bad boy,” he may 
cease to resort to his attention-getting antics. Then it may be possible to lessen 
the amount of attention he receives as he himself may become thoroughly 
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convinced that he does count. It is only because he doubts it that he acts the 
way he does. 

The ultimate aim is to help the “show-off” to be content with no more than 
his share of importance. But before he can be weaned from his inordinate de- 
sire to be noticed, he is likely to demand a good deal of extra attention. Whether 
this extra attention will take the form of prohibitions, threats, and detention 
after school or whether it will be along lines which will eventually enable him to 
dispense with it alogether is a question for the teacher to decide. 


CONFERENCE OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


During the week of July 18-22, 1932, a conference of public-school 
administrative officers will be held by the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago. The conference will have as instructors Ben 
G. Graham, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Edward D. Roberts, superintendent of schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Paul C. Packer, dean of the College of Education, University of 
Iowa; Don C. Rogers, director of research and building survey, 
Chicago Public Schools; and members of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. 

The University extends a most cordial invitation to public-school 
superintendents and principals to attend the conference. Arrange- 
ments have been made for those who attend the conference to visit 
classes and to enjoy other University privileges without the pay- 
ment of fees. Room and board will be provided in Judson Court 
from Monday morning, July 18, to Friday afternoon, July 22, for 
$20.00. Reservations may be made through William J. Mather, 
Bursar of the University of Chicago. Admission to the conference 
will be by ticket, without fee. Administrative officers of public and 
private schools may secure tickets by applying to William C. Reavis, 
Department of Education, University of Chicago. The complete 
program follows. 

Monday, July 18 

Registration and assignment of rooms 

“Research in Public-School Administration,’ Charles H. Judd, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago 

“Some Important Findings of the National Survey of Secondary Education,” 
Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

Round-Table Conference: “Utilizing the Results of Research in Public- 
School Administration,” William C. Reavis, Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago 
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Tuesday, July 19 
FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION AND SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

“Preparation of the Annual Budget,” Nelson B. Henry, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Chicago 

“Public-School Organization,’ Edward D. Roberts, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Round-Table Conference: “Problems in Public-School Organization,” led 
by Edward D. Roberts, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Wednesday, July 20 

LABORATORY TECHNIQUES IN THE STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 

“Methods of Studying Educational Problems in the Scientific Laboratory,” 
Guy T. Buswell, Secretary of the Department of Education, University of 
Chicago 

“Demonstrations of Laboratory Techniques,” Professor Guy T. Buswell and 
assistants 

Address and Round-Table Conference: “Planning School-Building Pro- 
grams,” Paul C. Packer, Dean of the College of Education, University of Iowa 


Thursday, July 21 
SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 

“Supervision of Reading,” William S. Gray, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

“General Supervision,’ Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Round-Table Conference: “Problems in Supervision,’ led by Ben G. Gra- 
ham, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Thursday Evening, July 21 
BANQUET 
Toastmaster, William J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


Friday, July 22 
BUSINESS PROBLEMS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 

“Legal Problems in Public-School Administration,’ Newton Edwards, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Chicago 

“Selection and Purchase of Supplies,” John C. Dinsmore, Superintendent of 
University Clinics, University of Chicago 

“The Superintendent’s Contribution in the Planning of a New School 
Building,” Don C. Rogers, Director of Research and Building Survey, Chicago 
Public Schools 

Round-Table Conference: ‘‘Problems in Business Administration,” led by 
Don C. Rogers, Director of Research and Building Survey, Chicago Public 
Schools 





THE EXPERIMENTAL ATTITUDE IN 
TEACHER TRAINING' 


FRANK E. BAKER 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Twenty-one years ago last month I attended my first conference 
on teacher training. One of the features of the program was a paper 
on the relation of normal schools to the public-school system, pre- 
sented by the man who was at that time the dean among the normal- 
school presidents of the United States. He was a man of standing in 
the field of education. His words carried weight, and his opinions 
were given the place of wisdom. The main contention of his paper 
was that normal schools should not be experimental, that it was not 
their business to find new or better ways of training teachers. It was 
contended, on the other hand, that their primary function was to 
train teachers for schools as they were. In the carrying-out of this 
purpose it was the business of the normal schools to keep in close 
touch with the various school systems of their respective territories, 
to understand them, and to train teachers to fit into them. This 
opinion was accepted without comment; in fact, so far as I can re- 
call, the opinions expressed in the paper received general approval. 
At subsequent meetings, occurring throughout a period of ten years, 
I heard the same opinion expressed in a somewhat milder form at 
various times and in various places. During a period beginning I 
do not know when and continuing approximately to 1920, this policy 
was generally accepted by the normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
of the United States. 

Within the last decade a different tendency has appeared. It has 
developed gradually until it has become a definite trend. The tend- 
ency has not become general, but that there is a distinct movement 
in the direction of experimentation cannot be questioned. One need 

t Address delivered at the Education Conferences conducted on March 14 and 15, 


1932, by the Department of Education of the University of Chicago on the occasion 
of the opening of the Graduate Education Building. 
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only read the statement of the outstanding achievements of the 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges in the United States for the 
year 1931 published in the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation to discover the existence of the movement. While building 
and expansion are still the outstanding achievements and are men- 
tioned more frequently than any others, there are, nevertheless, fre- 
quent references to experiments attempted during the year. The 
tendency is so distinct as to be decidedly encouraging: 

Perhaps it will be worth while to look at the philosophies back of 
these respective attitudes. One takes the stand that wisdom is a 
static thing; it goes back almost to the philosophy of the Egyptians, 
who looked on knowledge as a completed fact. No Egyptian priest 
ever entertained the possibility of any new knowledge. If any new 
idea entered his head, he regarded it as only a restoration of wisdom 
—a bringing-back of some part of the house of wisdom that had been 
displaced or lost. It would be hardly fair to say that the attitude 
among the normal schools and teachers’ colleges of 1910 was quite as 
static as that of the Egyptians. Acknowledgment should be made 
of the fact that the leaders in teacher training did not deny the value 
or the necessity of experimentation. They admitted that there must 
be experimentation in education, but not in the teachers’ colleges. 
The field of experimentation was left entirely to the colleges and 
universities. 

Back of the new attitude is the philosophy of change, of adven- 
ture, of discovery. It is the philosophy built on the idea that wisdom 
itself is a changing thing, which endures only through change. At 
the extreme left of the experimentalists are those who maintain that 
all schools and all teachers should be experimental—experimental 
in the sense that they should be ever in search of newer and better 
ways of teaching children. They are likely to quote from Nietzsche, 
whose superman, Zarathustra, commanded his followers ‘“‘to live 
dangerously,” “‘to erect their cities beside Vesuvius.” These leaders 
are likely to paraphrase Zarathustra and say to their teachers, 
“Live dangerously in your professional lives. Erect your profession- 
al houses beside a volcano.” This attitude looks on education as a 
growing thing. It maintains that the processes which deal with 
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growth must be constantly changing to adapt themselves to an ever 
changing organism. 

Factors other than philosophy of education, however, enter into 
this new attitude. Education has awakened to find itself in a world of 
change. Change is by no means a new thing. We of the Western 
World have become rather well accustomed to change in the natural 
universe; in fact, we have become wholly tolerant to new ideas in the 
natural world. In the midst of all this change in the world of things, 
we have, up to 1920, remained static in the social, economic, and 
moral fields. Suddenly, however, the houses that have been built 
up have begun to crumble over our heads. The code of morals under 
which we were brought up and which served as a fixed guide for our 
conduct has suddenly crumbled and left us without guide or land- 
mark by which to chart our courses. The economic system that 
seemed entirely satisfying and completely successful has suddenly 
broken down. The democracy that we had looked on asa triumph of 
perfection has failed, and we find ourselves in a world torn between 
the tyranny of Fascism on one side and the tyranny of the proleta- 
riat on the other. The feeling that education must adjust itself to this 
changing world, that it must adapt itself to the needs of a new civili- 
zation, has had much to do with the development of the experimen- 
tal attitude. 

We must admit that one difficult problem always confronts the 
experimental attitude in teachers’ colleges. If the business of the 
teachers’ colleges and the normal schools is to train teachers for 
schools as they should be rather than for schools as they are, then 
the question immediately arises: Who is to determine what the 
school should be? The conservative will immediately point out the 
dangers in an attempt to train teachers for schools as they should 
be. He will maintain that the wisdom of the ages is expressed in the 
established order of things and that it should not be departed from, 
except on very sound grounds. This argument would bear consider- 
able weight if one could be greatly impressed with the wisdom mani- 
fest in things as they are. When the world is falling around one’s 
ears, it is rather difficult to make a strong argument for the wisdom 
embodied in the thing that is falling. The conservative is likely to 
point out that, in teaching children by the methods and with the 
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materials that have been established by precedent, he may at least 
feel assured that he is not likely to do the pupils any great damage. 
In the face of our crumbling traditions, this stand is of doubtful 
validity, and the advocate of experimentation can always reply that 
anything new cannot be much more dangerous than ways that have 
been tried and proved lacking and that, in view of the decay of the 
established order, the burden rests on the conservative to prove that 
the conventional way of doing things is safe. 

Before we go farther, it will probably be necessary to consider 
what is meant by “experimentation.”’ I wish to confess at the start 
that I do not refer to experimentation in the sense of the controlled 
or directed experiment; in fact, it is my opinion that much harm has 
been done educational progress by the attitude taken by the ultra- 
scientific that no experimentation is respectable which is not con- 
trolled or directed. We have heard much of control groups. Many 
experiments have been so much controlled that all the juice has been 
squeezed out of them. 

In the development of every science there have been two stages. 
There has been first the “puddler,” or curio, stage, which has been 
followed by the stage of directed, or controlled, experimentation. 
The appearance of the second stage has not marked the end of the 
first. The “puddier” type continues side by side with the directed 
type. Educational experimentation did not go through the “pud- 
dler” stage; it was plunged immediately into the stage of controlled 
experiment. This fact has been very unfortunate, and the result has 
been that the mountain tops of discovery have never been reached. 

Many of the experiments that have marked the path of progress 
in the field of the natural sciences were not controlled experiments. 
I think it is safe to say that the greatest discoveries made in the 
realm of natural science were made during the “‘puddler” phase. 
Sir William Perkin was not doing a controlled experiment when, by 
a mere turn of fate, he poured some alcohol into a flask containing a 
smelly mess of coal tar and brought out the first of the coal-tar dyes. 
The idea that flashed into the mind of James Watt one Sunday 
morning in June, 1765, while he was walking on a golf course in 
Scotland, was not the result of a directed experiment. Even in our 
own time some of the great discoveries in the biological and the phys- 
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ical sciences have been of the “puddler” type. It was not through 
directed experiments that Goldberger arrived at the secret of pel- 
lagra. He simply kept his eyes open; he tried this, then that, 
watched what people in certain institutions ate, what others failed 
to eat, tested new ideas on his own body, and finally arrived at the 
cause of the disease. 

I do not wish to belittle measured experimentation. I was trained 
as an analytical chemist, and certainly I should be false to my train- 
ing if I undervalued accurate measurement. The point I want to 
make is that every teacher and every educator should be in the 
“puddler” state. He should be curious to find new and better ways 
of teaching. The results of this curio experimentation must, of 
course, be tested by accurate measurement and controls before they 
are given the standing of tested truth. 

A few years ago I, together with some of the members of my 
staff, came to the same conclusion that teachers in many other col- 
leges have reached, namely, that the Freshman course in composi- 
tion does not function. It was my opinion (although I shall not ven- 
ture to speak for my colleagues) that college Freshmen need an en- 
tirely different type of English from the instruction ordinarily given, 
that they have had enough formal instruction, and that they need 
a more creative (if I may use a much-abused term) type of English. 
It was decided to set up an experiment to test the conclusion. The 
experiment was started in the second semester of the Freshman 
year. It was planned to give a group of second-semester Freshmen a 
course in world-literature instead of the traditional Freshman course 
in composition. A control group was set up, which was as nearly 
similar to the experimental group as possible. In order that similar- 
ity would be insured, students of similar mental capacities, as indi- 
cated by intelligence tests, were chosen for the two groups. Only 
those were selected who had had somewhat similar courses in high 
school and in the first semester of the Freshman year. As a result of 
the many controls set up, the groups were small—too small to be 
healthy. Various achievement tests were given at the beginning of 
the semester. Both groups were taught by the same teacher, who 
was chosen because of her success as a teacher of both formal and 
creative composition. The members of the experimental group were 
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introduced to world-classics by this inspirational teacher. They were 
required to write only when they wanted to express some idea or 
when the urge impelled them. No set themes were demanded. The 
control group was given the traditional work in Freshman com- 
position, several assigned themes weekly. At the end of the semester 
the achievement tests were again given. The results were wholly 
inconclusive. 

It is my opinion that the experiment was controlled to death. So 
many requirements were set up as to preclude all possibility of ad- 
venture and discovery. Discoveries are not made in so comminuted 
an atmosphere. There was one other serious mistake in the experi- 
ment; it was too brief in duration. Brevity has been the fault of 
many educational experiments. We have been like children who 
plant a peach stone today and go out tomorrow expecting to see a 
tree in blossom. By contrast, I happen to know that there is an ex- 
periment being carried on in the department of agriculture at the 
University of Wisconsin which is now in its thirtieth year and that 
the final conclusions are not expected for several years more. 

I still feel that our attempted experiment was valid, but we should 
have carried two groups of students doing the different types of work 
under the same teacher over a period of three or four years before 
attempting to make any conclusions. During all the time certain 
achievement tests should have been administered, but full reliance 
should not have been placed on these tests. Much more reliance 
should have been given to outcomes that would have been obvious 
without measuring. The real test should have been whether, after 
a period of three or four or possibly five years, one type of teaching 
turned out a higher percentage of people who wanted to write and 
could write. If the results of such an experiment had been sufficient- 
ly convincing to lead us to make some very definite changes in the 
methods and materials used in the instruction of students in English, 
the results would have been sufficient. 

I have described this experiment in detail simply to indicate the 
type of experimentation to which I refer, and this illustration leads 
to the second part of my discussion—some fields in which experimen- 
tation is needed in teachers’ colleges. There are many. I shall indi- 
cate only a few of the more general fields. 
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FIELDS OF NEEDED EXPERIMENTATION 
IN TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 

1. Psychology.—The psychology taught in the normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges has not functioned. It has had little or no evident 
effect on the teaching done by students during their practice teach- 
ing. The supervisors in the teachers’ college at Milwaukee have 
watched this aspect of our training for years, and the conclusion 
that I have stated is rather generally accepted. One could go even 
farther: psychology has not made the contribution to human wel- 
fare that it promised. It has either gone astray or become sterile. 
Some of us still have faith that psychology has in it the possibilities 
of charting the path of intelligent human beings to a better way of 
living, but it will not do so until it has been reorganized in the light 
of a wholly new vision. 

From the standpoint of teacher training, there seems to be little 
doubt that psychology has been made too academic, that it has been 
made simply another subject to be organized and classified and cata- 
logued and lectured about. We in the teachers’ colleges must either 
find a new way of teaching psychology or find a wholly new type of 
psychology that will function in the professional lives of our grad- 
uates. By experimentation we must develop a type of psychology 
that will achieve at least the following ends: (1) to develop in stu- 
dents an experimental attitude in education; (2) to develop in stu- 
dents an understanding of children in concrete situations; (3) to 
make educational psychology a study of (a) personality, (b) be- 
havior, and (c) learning (in the broad sense of a modification of be- 
havior rather than in the sense of acquiring the tools of learning); 
(4) to develop in students the ability to make simple case studies; 
and (5) to develop in students the attitude of simple experimentation 
in the field of child behavior. If such a type of psychology is to be 
found, it will have to be objectified. Possibly a laboratory psychol- 
ogy would be a first step in getting away from the book or academic 
type. Seashore at the University of Iowa has developed some valu- 
able techniques in laboratory psychology, but the materials included 
in his laboratory course are largely useless in the training of teachers. 
Teachers’ colleges should experiment with a laboratory type of psy- 
chology which will deal with materials bearing directly on the goals 
mentioned. 
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Sometimes I become wholly pessimistic with regard to psychology. 
Then I feel that the only psychology that will ever function is the 
psychology arising from direct experiences. When in this mood, I 
am led to believe that we should simply stop attempting to teach 
psychology except as a direct outgrowth of actual experiences with 
groups of children. The person who can develop a course in psychol- 
ogy of this kind (I hesitate to call it a “‘course”’) and make it academi- 
cally respectable may be the great discoverer who will chart the new 
path for psychology. I used the term ‘“‘academically respectable.” 
Professor Judd has recently stated that the thing which is academi- 
cally respectable is often morally insane. His statement contains 
so much truth that I use the phrase with misgivings. 

When we face the problem of experimentation with a view to 
objectifying or vitalizing certain fields of learning, we are always 
confronted with a fear of “pipe” courses. One of the startling revela- 
tions of our present social situation is that we have developed a 
wholly wrong attitude toward work, and I fear that educational in- 
stitutions are not guiltless of having helped to develop this wrong 
attitude. We have built up an idolatry of work for work’s sake. 
In our educational institutions we have measured the value of a 
course by the amount of work required regardless of the educative 
value of the work. We have measured the success of a teacher by a 
standard which considers only how hard he makes his students work. 
Truth compels me to confess that I,as an administrator, have been 
guilty of giving a teacher a high rating on the one ground that he 
made his students work hard. Educational institutions must be 
leaders in developing a new sense of work; possibly I may say a new 
philosophy of work—a philosophy that will lead us to look on work 
only as a way to the achievement of the higher things of life. When 
we shall have developed this philosophy, we shall no longer measure 
a course by its difficulty. We shall then measure a course only in 
terms of the contribution which it makes to the promotion of human 
welfare in its specific field. We shall measure a course in psychology, 
not by the amount of work done, the number of references read, the 
number of papers prepared, the number of experiments performed, 
and the number of cases catalogued, but rather in terms of its out- 
comes in arriving at the goals which I have stated or at better goals. 

2. Personality.—The teachers’ colleges need to do a great deal of 
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experimentation to find out what personality traits count most in 
the work of a teacher and how those traits can be developed. 

At a series of conferences among a group of teachers’-college presi- 
dents, in co-operation with Professors Judd and Gray, we arrived 
at a stone wall, which, candor compels me to state, we have not 
scaled. We set out to catalogue the qualities needed in the success- 
ful teacher. We then condensed and classified these qualities to 
bring them into workable shape. Next, we tried to find where these 
qualities were covered in our curriculums, if at all. Here we met the 
stone wall. We knew the qualities; we had them tabulated and set 
down in print. We knew the materials of our curriculums; we had 
them analyzed and classified. We put the two down in opposite 
columns, and then we stopped. It became startlingly apparent that 
only a few, and those the unimportant few, of the qualities that we 
had set down were touched on by our curriculums. That is as far 
as we have reached. The teachers’ colleges must go farther. They 
must do a lot of experimentation to find ways, techniques, and ma- 
terials for the development of these desirable personal qualities. 

Someone will rise to say that this result can only be reached by 
carefully controlled experimentation. I don’t believe it. If the devel- 
opment is left to controlled experimentation, it will stay there. We 
can begin experiments to determine the correlation between certain 
of these qualities and success in teaching. Then we must go farther. 
We must find ways of developing these desirable traits. The key to 
these discoveries lies in the fact that the preliminary step in develop- 
ing desirable personality traits-is a consciousness on the part of the 
individual, first, of the need of such traits and, second, of his own 
personal weakness in them. Certainly ways can be found of develop- 
ing this consciousness in the students in the teachers’ colleges. It is 
a sad commentary on our complacency that for years we have known 
the importance of these personality traits but that to date we have 
done little, or nothing, toward their development. 

3. Technique courses.—We at Milwaukee are not unique in arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that technique courses have functioned little, 
if any, in the training of teachers. We must do much experimenta- 
tion to determine what techniques need to be taught and how the 
teaching of technique can best be done. There has been much over- 
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lapping in the various courses in techniques. One thing at least on 
which we must experiment is the unification of technique courses. 
I am certain that all the techniques in any one field of teaching— 
kindergarten-primary or elementary-school—should be combined 
into one unified course. The difficulty that will immediately arise 
here concerns the matter of specialization, but it is not insurmount- 
able. Many of the courses offered in the field of education at the uni- 
versities are handled by several instructors. The same thing can be 
done in teachers’ colleges. However, the exploration must go much 
farther than this mere administrative change. It is my opinion that 
many of the techniques taught are wholly useless. They have been 
crowded into courses in order to make the courses “academically 
respectable,” to make the courses worth the number of credits grant- 
ed them from above. 

A great deal of experimentation must be done to determine wheth- 
er all techniques cannot best be taught as a direct outgrowth of ac- 
tual experiences. I shall comment on this phase later in connection 
with a description of several experiments that are now being car- 
ried on. 

4. Cultural education.—The teachers’ colleges must do a great 
deal of experimentation with regard to the cultural education of a 
teacher. I shall state right here that in my opinion a cultural educa- 
tion in a teachers’ college does not differ greatly, if any, from cultural 
education in any other type of college. There has been a great deal 
of “piffle” about professionalized subject-matter courses. Presidents 
of teachers’ colleges have gone so far as to say that the cultural 
courses being taught in their institutions differ entirely from the 
cultural courses being taught in the liberal-arts colleges. One presi- 
dent of a teachers’ college stated that the history being taught in his 
institution was entirely different from that being taught in the lib- 
eral-arts colleges. If I were to express my opinion on this statement, 
it would be that, if his statement was true, the history being taught 
in his institution was a rather poor type. I am not saying that his- 
tory or any of the cultural or general courses being taught in the 
liberal-arts colleges or teachers’ colleges are entirely satisfactory. 
They are not, in my opinion, what they should be. Nevertheless, 
cultural or general education is much the same in a teachers’ college, 
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in my opinion, as cultural or general education anywhere else. When 
we find out what constitutes a cultural or general education, the 
content and the techniques of accomplishing such an education will 
be the same in a teachers’ college as those in the liberal-arts college. 


FIELDS OF NEEDED EXPERIMENTATION IN TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGES AND LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGES 

I wish to indicate several narrower fields in which the teachers’ 
colleges, along with the liberal-arts colleges, must do a great deal 
of experimentation. 

1. Unification Experimentation looking toward unification of 
the curriculums must be performed. We are teaching too many dis- 
crete things. The students pursue too many courses in the liberal- 
arts colleges, and this evil has been magnified in the teachers’ col- 
leges. We must come to the point where no student will be pursuing 
more than three fields at any one time, and two will be better. All 
the teachers’ colleges could well make a careful study of what is be- 
ing done at Bellingham, Washington, along this line. All Freshmen 
at that institution pursue three fields throughout the year: world- 
literature, social sciences, and natural sciences. Every Freshman is 
required to earn thirty semester credits or forty-five term credits in 
these three fields, ten and fifteen, respectively, in each field. 

2. Orientation courses.—There must be experimentation in the so- 
called “orientation courses.”’ We have not yet found out what ma- 
terials should make up these orientation courses nor how they should 
be taught, but our failure does not condemn the courses. Without 
doubt, the general idea lying back of these orientation courses is 
sound. We must experiment until we find the type of course that 
will best function in the cultural education of a teacher. Two major 
errors have been made in these orientation courses. In the first 
place, they have been made dilute composites of various courses in 
the natural and social sciences. In the second place, they have, in 
some instances at least, been made courses in current problems. 

3. Increasing freedom and responsibility.—In the field of general 
education there must be experimentation in increasing the student’s 
freedom and responsibility. I shall discuss this point later in con- 
nection with the description of certain experiments now being at- 
tempted. 
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4. Laboratory and non-laboratory courses.—Much experimentation 
must be done with laboratory and non-laboratory courses in science. 
This experimentation is particularly necessary in the cultural train- 
ing of elementary-school and kindergarten-primary teachers. The 
cultural value of the natural sciences in the education of a primary 
teacher must not be neglected, but it is questionable whether the 
laboratory courses accomplish what is needed. For example, every 
elementary-school teacher should have a course in physical geog- 
raphy of collegiate grade. The University of Wisconsin will not 
grant a transfer of credit on a course in physical geography which is 
not a laboratory course carrying at least eight hours of credit. A 
course of this kind is designed to train specialists in the field of geog- 
raphy. It is not designed to give a primary or an elementary-school 
teacher the cultural background in earth science that she should 
have. Furthermore, the expenditure of this amount of time in the 
field of physiography precludes the possibility of a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the other natural sciences. All the teachers’ colleges need to 
study carefully the non-laboratory courses in the natural sciences 
being developed at the University of Chicago in connection with 
their experiment in general education. 

5. Nature-study.—We need to do some experimentation in the 
field of nature-study. Nature-study has been periodically empha- 
sized and neglected in the teachers’ colleges. This periodicity has 
been due to the discovery that the courses being given were of little 
value and were wholly attenuated. With this discovery the course 
has been dropped for a time. Always the need for the materials of 
nature-study in the training of primary and kindergarten teachers 
has reappeared, and consequently the subject has been reintroduced 
into the curriculum. Without doubt, nature-study should be a part 
of the training of an elementary-school teacher, but it must be 
nature-study of a different type from that ordinarily given. I have 
wondered for several years why courses in nature-study could not 
be developed along the lines followed by Professor Whetzel in a 
course in pathology at Cornell University. This course has the great 
merit of increasing both freedom and responsibility. I have not the 


t Herbert Hice Whetzel, ‘An Experiment in Teaching,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, I (March, 1930), 125-35. 
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time to outline a course in nature-study along these lines; the tech- 
niques are fully outlined in the article referred to. The materials 
would, of course, be entirely different, but it seems to me that mate- 
rials which could be handled in this method are available in the field 
of nature-study and that the techniques used by Professor Whetzel 
are applicable almost in toto. The objection that I have met in try- 
ing to develop a course along this line is that it will require a larger 
instructional staff. I doubt the validity of the objection. It is true 
that Professor Whetzel had a larger staff than is available in most 
teachers’ colleges, but the large staff was not required by the meth- 
od. This statement is verified by the fact that there was no increase 
in the staff when the type of teaching was changed from the tradi- 
tional to the new. 

6. English composition.—As already indicated, there needs to be 
much experimentation in the field of English composition. It has 
been amply proved at Columbia University that 15 or 20 per cent 
of the Freshmen entering a college are ready to go immediately into 
advanced courses in literature and creative composition. It is prob- 
able that more students have been driven into the despair of dull 
monotony by unexciting and unchallenging courses in Freshman 
composition than in any other way. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS THAT ARE BEING PERFORMED 
IN TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 

1. An experiment has been in progress for three years at the State 
Teachers College at Milwaukee which aims to teach all techniques 
and all principles of education and child study through actual expe- 
riences. The experiment has been conducted on a small scale, but 
the magnitude will be greatly increased next year. It is hoped that 
the experiment will be continued for at least three years more before 
any definite conclusions are drawn. According to present indica- 
tions, the experimental procedure will then become the regular prac- 
tice of the institution in all elementary divisions. It has been de- 

scribed and discussed in some detail in published articles.* 


tq) Frank E. Baker, ‘‘How Teachers Colleges Improve Instruction,” Journal of the 
National Education Association, XX (March, 1931), 87-88. 
b) Adelaide M. Ayer, “‘Freedom for the Student Teacher,” Progressive Education, 
VIII (March, 1931), 256-60. 
c) Adelaide M. Ayer, ‘Learning Educational Principles through Experience,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XVII (June, 1931), 357-62. 
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2. For at least five or six years at Milwaukee the teaching of the 
techniques of art have been given in the art division on the experi- 
ence plan. A two-credit course in the teaching of art was worked out 
on the principle, “I know because I have experienced.” For the 
past three years this course has been conducted in a two-hour weekly 
meeting. Every student spends the first hour of each class meeting 
in teaching a small group of children. The second hour is spent dis- 
cussing and applying and enlarging the experiences gained. These 
experiences are supplemented by many assigned readings, which 
gain in purposefulness through the experiences. 

3. An experiment in the increasing of freedom and responsibility 
in the teaching of public-school music was conducted at the State 
Teachers College at Milwaukee during the second semester of 1930- 
31. A syllabus of topics or problems was prepared. Each class was 
divided into small groups, and each group worked where or when 
it chose on an item of the syllabus. For example, a group might 
work on a song until it was thought to be mastered. The instructor 
was then invited to test the mastery and mark the members of the 
group on their proficiency. At the end of the semester opinion of 
the relative merits of the new plan and the traditional plan was 
divided. With some changes, the plan will be tried again next year. 

4. The increasing of freedom and responsibility are being sought 
in an experiment at the State Teachers College at Milwaukee in the 
teaching of general psychology. A course in general psychology, 
open only to Sophomores, has been divided into six units of work, 
each unit consisting of the minimum essentials required of each stu- 
dent. The mastery of each unit is determined by a test consisting 
of fifteen life-situations, followed by a description of five psychologi- 
cal principles rightly or wrongly applied. As soon as a student com- 
pletes a test, he is excused from the class until the next unit begins. 

5. During the present semester an experiment in philosophy of 
education is being made along similar lines. In this course a syllabus 
was prepared jointly by the students and the instructor. Each stu- 
dent is required to take a test on some part of the syllabus covering 
approximately two weeks’ work. These tests are given in individual 
conferences. Each student is required to take an objective test at 
the middle of the semester and at the end of the semester. He must 
satisfy a supplementary-work requirement, which may be either the 
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reading of, and reacting to, a certain amount of approved material 
or the writing of a term paper on an approved subject. Certain of 
the students, after conferences, were excused from all these require- 
ments upon the substitution of work regarded as equally valuable by 
the instructor. Attendance at all class discussions is optional. 

6. Experiments are being conducted in two classes in educational 
psychology at the State Teachers College at Milwaukee. The follow- 
ing description of the way in which the work is being done was given 
me by the instructor of one of the divisions. 


METHOD BEING USED IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


In general, the class is working on problems involving the application of 
principles of educational psychology. Some of them are working together on 
the same problem. Some are working by themselves on individual problems. 
Some are doing both. I keep account of the number of times they miss group 
work and expect them to do individual work in place of it. But unless I find I 
cannot check up in other ways, I am not going to pay much attention to absences 
and tardiness. I think I can test their powers of using educational psychology 
by giving them problems to diagnose and suggest treatments for them, showing 
the psychological principles involved. At least, that is what I am going to try 
to do. 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE COURSE 

1. Everyone is required to keep an annotated bibliography of the reading he 
does during the semester and hand it in to me, more to help me make a bibliog- 
raphy than to check up on his own work. 

2. Everyone is required to collect and organize a list of psychological prin- 
ciples applicable to educational problems in the hope that such a summary will 
be a short, suggestive reference for them to use in meeting such problems. I am 
making such a list myself, and I think it is going to help me, but maybe I am 
mistaken. 

3. Everyone is required to observe a certain number of hours in the nursery 
school, to see the psychology of learning “in the raw” as it were. A report of 
the observations is to be handed in. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR INDIVIDUAL WORK 


1. Hand in record of work done during the week each Friday. 

2. At the completion of each problem hand in a report which is to include the 
title of the problem, facts and data used in dealing with it, and conclusions ar- 
rived at with an explanation of these conclusions in the light of the psychological 
principles involved. 

The group has worked on two problems presented by practice teachers, one a 
problem pupil and the other a problem class. We are waiting for the practice 
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teacher to gather more information about the class before we draw any more 
conclusions on that case. We have tentatively closed the other problem. 
Most individual problems chosen are of a similar nature. However, one stu- 
dent is going to observe in private and public schools and in our training school, 
try to analyze the psychological principles in use, and draw conclusions as to 
which teachers are following most accurately sound psychological principles. 


CONCLUSION 


Every teachers’ college in America can conduct experiments of 
this discovery type by simply shaking off traditional lethargy. 
Every school in America can become experimental whenever, and 
if, it will cease to make an end-all and be-all of system and regimen- 
tation. When it is realized that mere system in itself accomplishes 
nothing and that it is only an aid to an end, we shall break away 
from the formalism that has stifled education. When it is recognized 
that the very perfection of our system may be the thing that de- 
stroys education, then we shall be on the way to the experimental 
attitude that may revivify education in America. The great need 
in the teachers’ colleges in America today is improvement in instruc- 
tion. The first step in this improvement is the development of the 
experimental attitude in their faculties. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN THE USE OF TYPEWRITERS 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 


It is a familiar fact that the use of typewriters has increased very 
rapidly in the past generation. Whereas before 1900 it was not un- 
common to write business letters with pen and ink, at the present 
time commercial firms of any consequence invariably use the type- 
writer in their correspondence, and many individuals use the type- 
writer in all business communications. The rapidity of the growth 
in the use of typewriters is shown by the marked increase in the 
manufacture of typewriters and typewriter supplies from 1914 to 
1927. The value of these manufactures increased during these years 
from twenty-four and one-half million dollars to over sixty-nine mil- 
lion dollars, or a little less than threefold. This extension in the use 
of the typewriter has been brought about by the rapid adoption of 
this writing machine in private life as well as in business. Large 
numbers of students and professional people use the typewriter al- 
most exclusively in their longer and more formal writing. The porta- 
ble typewriter finds its sphere of usefulness almost entirely in this 
field of private writing. 

The spread in the use of the typewriter constitutes a large social 
movement. It is an example of the conquest of the machine in pres- 
ent-day society. What account has the school taken of this social 
movement, and what account should it take? The school has taken 
cognizance of the use of the typewriter in business by giving the 
pupils in the high-school commercial courses training in the use of 
the typewriter. So far as the use of the typewriter in private life is 
concerned, however, the school has thus far done nothing. 

The foregoing statements have touched only on the practical uses 
of the typewriter and have suggested the possibility that the school 
might give the pupil training in the use of the typewriter to serve 
these practical ends. The use of the typewriter, however, may have 
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a deeper significance than mere practicality, and a significance which 
is more fundamental to the process of education. The typewriter 
represents a new mode of written expression. Whether or not type- 
writing is superior to handwriting in the reflex effect on the clearness 
or orderliness of thought as it is being expressed remains to be seen. 
In any case, typewriting is potentially a more fluent means of ex- 
pression. The expression of one’s thoughts by handwriting undoubt- 
edly has a profound effect on thinking itself. May it be that the use 
of the new mode of expression will have a somewhat different effect 
on the thought process? 

These questions do not in the least imply the likelihood that type- 
writing will supplant handwriting. At least there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the upward trend in the use of the typewriter is accom- 
panied by a downward trend in the use of handwriting. In fact, the 
amount of handwriting has apparently increased as rapidly as has 
the amount of typewriting. Again we may appeal to statistics. The 
value of the ink manufactured in 1927 was about double that of the 
ink manufactured in 1914, the value of lead pencils in 1927 was near- 
ly three times that in 1914, and the value of the fountain pen more 
than trebled. The increase in the use of the typewriter, therefore, is 
one item in the great expansion in writing of all kinds and is accom- 
panied by an equal expansion in the use of handwriting. The prob- 
lem before us, therefore, is to study the effect of typewriting when it 
is used to supplement handwriting rather than to study typewriting 
as a substitute for handwriting. 

The problem of the present investigation was to study the effect 
of the use of the typewriter by elementary-school children as a sup- 
plement to handwriting. The effect of the addition of the typewriter 
was followed by measuring the progress of the children in the various 
types of learning in which they engaged. The possible enhancement 
of learning in the school constitutes the chief potential value of the 
typewriter. Its practical value to the individual after he has left 
school is of some importance and, in an evaluation of. typewriting 
instruction, would have to be added to its value in furthering the 
process of learning in the school. This practical value alone could 
not, however, justify the introduction of the typewriter throughout 
the elementary school. For his later purposes the pupil could acquire 
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sufficient facility in the use of the typewriter in the last year or two 
of his school career. If, however, the use of the typewriter to supple- 
ment handwriting as a means of expression is shown to facilitate the 
various forms of learning which the child undertakes in the school, 
this fact might justify the introduction of the typewriter throughout 
the grades. 

The present experiment, therefore, was so planned as to measure 
the effect of the use of the typewriter on the progress of the children 
in the various school subjects and its effect on their attitude toward 
their school work. Questions of cost and administration are not here 
considered although certain problems of administration were dealt 
with incidentally in the investigation and are being reported on in 
one of the volumes which has issued from the present study.t The 
investigation consisted of a main experiment and a number of sup- 
plementary experiments. Only the main experiment will be reported 
in this article. 

GENERAL PLAN OF THE EXPERIMENT 

The main experiment consisted in a comparison of the progress of 
a large group of pupils who learned to use the typewriter as a supple- 
ment to the rest of their school work with the progress of a control 
group whose education was similar to that of the experimental group 
in all essential respects except the use of the typewriter. The main 
experiment was conducted in six of the largest cities of the country 
located in the East and the Middle West. A control group and an 
experimental group were set up in each city. In the experimental 
groups enough typewriters were introduced to supply, on the aver- 
age, one machine for each four pupils. Some machines were used 
in the kindergarten, but the results are reported only for Grades I- 
VI. The amount of time which was spent by each pupil in using the 
typewriter is estimated to be from 50 to 80 minutes a week in Grade I 
and from go to 130 minutes a week in Grades II-VI. This time was 
divided into two to five periods a week. 

t Problems of organization, administration, and methods are to be dealt with in a 
forthcoming volume by Ralph Haefner entitled The Typewriter in the Primary and Inter- 
mediate Grades. The full report of the more technical part of the investigation will 
appear in a volume by Ben D. Wood and Frank N. Freeman entitled An Experimental 


Study of the Educational Influences of the Typewriter in the Elementary School Classroom. 
Both these books will be published by the Macmillan Company. 
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More than 400 classes took part in the main experiment. Com- 
plete records for the first year were obtained from 2,383 pupils in the 
experimental group and 3,738 pupils in the control group. The first 
year’s experiment occupied the academic year 1929-30. A supple- 
mentary experiment with the experimental group was continued 
throughout the next academic year, 1930-31. The progress which 
the children made during the second year was compared with the 
progress made during the first year. About as many pupils were in- 
volved as were in the experimental group the first year, but approxi- 
mately one-third of them had not taken part in the first year’s ex- 
periment. 

The method by which the pupils learned the use of the typewriter 
was rather informal. The teachers gave the pupils simple directions 
in the essentials of the manipulation of the machine but in most cases 
no formal exercises. In many cases the children were not even in- 
structed regarding the position of their fingers on the keyboard or 
the use of the various fingers. They were allowed to learn the loca- 
tion of the letters and the method of fingering by the “hunt-and- 
peck” method. Toward the latter part of the experiment it was found 
desirable to give somewhat general instruction concerning the plac- 
ing of the hands and the fingers and the use of the fingers in striking 
the different keys. A few teachers employed somewhat more formal 
instruction. 

The typewriters were ordinarily used in the classroom. Certain 
pupils in a class wrote on the typewriter while the others were study- 
ing or reciting. In a few cases the typewriters were placed in other 
rooms. The machines were used in any subjects in which they could 
conveniently be employed, including English, spelling, arithmetic, 
and the various content subjects, such as history, geography, and 
science. They were used in the preparation of daily lessons and in 
the production of larger projects, such as notebooks. They were used 
both in group work and in individual work. 


EQUATING THE GROUPS 

Although the experimental and the control groups were so large 
that the conditions might be assumed to be nearly equal, care was 
taken to measure such factors as might be supposed to influence the 
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results. Accordingly, the following items of information concerning 
the teachers in the two groups were obtained and tabulated: the 
amount of training, preparation for teaching, length of experience, 
local tenure, and the rating by supervisors or other superiors. In all 
but supervisors’ ratings the two groups of teachers were substantially 
alike. In supervisors’ ratings the experimental teachers were slightly 
superior. Since the experimental and the control groups were drawn 
from the same cities, the curriculums were, in general, the same. 
Slight variations that might occur in individual schools would prob- 
ably be balanced by the large number of cases. 

The characteristics of the pupils were also compared. Care was 
taken to select the classes in such a way that those in the same city 
would represent the same social and racial backgrounds. The aver- 
age chronological ages of the two groups were substantially the same. 
The groups were also approximately equal in intelligence, as meas- 
ured by the Binet test, and in initial achievement, as measured by 
the Gates Silent Reading Tests and the Stanford Achievement Test. 


MEASURES OF THE EFFECT OF THE TYPEWRITER 
The possible effect of the use of the typewriter was measured, 


first, in terms of gain in educational performance. This gain was 
measured by repeating the two achievement tests given at the begin- 
ning of the experiment. Because of the possibility that the use of 
the typewriter might have a deleterious effect on handwriting, the 
quality and the speed in handwriting were measured at the beginning 
and at the end of the experiment. A further measure of the possible 
influence of the typewriter consisted in a record of the amount and 
kind of the written composition of the pupils in both groups. The 
opinions of pupils and teachers concerning the value of the type- 
writer and their attitudes toward it were obtained by means of ques- 
tionnaires. In addition, of course, a record of the amount of skill 
attained in the use of the typewriter was made. 


THE RESULTS 


As measured by general educational progress, the experimental 
group excelled the control group in four of six grades. The superior- 
ity of the experimental group was about 7 per cent of a grade unit of 
progress for the first year. In the four grades in which the experi- 
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mental group was superior, the differences in scores were from two to 
five times the probable errors. 

Part of the superiority of the experimental group may be attrib- 
uted to the superiority of the teachers in this group as indicated by 
the ratings of the supervisors. This statement is particularly true 
in the case of Grades I and II. The influence of the superiority of 
the teachers was measured by means of partial correlation. What- 
ever superiority in gain may have been produced by the use of the 
typewriter in the first two grades, therefore, was apparently not re- 
vealed by the Gates Silent Reading Tests. In Grades ITI-VI, on the 
other hand, the application of the partial correlation, in order that 
the gains resulting from the use of the typewriter might be evaluated 
separately from the gains resulting from the superiority of the teach- 
ers, indicates that the typewriter apparently had an independent in- 
fluence and one about equal to the effect of the superiority of the 
teachers. During the second year the experimental group appeared 
to be about as superior to the control group as during the first year. 

When the gains in the individual subjects of study are tabulated 
separately, it appears that the superiority of the typewriter group 
was greater in some subjects than in others. The subjects in which 
they were most superior in the first year, however, are not the sub- 
jects in which they excelled in the second year. This variation in the 
subjects on which the typewriter seems to have had the most influ- 
ence in the two years, together with the fact that an analysis of the 
subjects does not yield an obvious explanation of the superiority of 
particular subjects, seems to indicate that the emphasis on the use 
of the typewriter in particular subjects was somewhat a matter of 
accident. This fact of variability in the gains in particular subjects 
also indicates that the typewriter may facilitate learning in a wide 
range of subjects. 

It is encouraging to discover that the use of the typewriter did not 
cause a deterioration in either the speed or the quality of handwrit- 
ing. We, therefore, do not have to set down an interference with 
handwriting on the debit side of the account. This result is fortunate 
since statistics show that handwriting is of increasing, rather than of 
decreasing, importance in current life. 

Considering the small amount of practice they enjoyed, the rapid- 
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ity with which the pupils gained the ability to use the typewriter was 
rather remarkable. In the course of one year they learned to write on 
the typewriter approximately as rapidly as they could write with 
pen or pencil. They also learned to write with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy, the average amount of error being between 3 and 6 per 
cent. The speed which they reached during the second year ran lit- 
tle beyond that attained during the first year except for the gain 
which might be attributed to a year’s increase in maturity. The 
amount of speed which can be gained by means of the informal 
practice used in the experiment, therefore, is rather definitely limited 
and is about equal to the speed attained in the use of the pen. It 
must be remembered, however, that the pupils in the grades above 
the first have had much longer and more intensive practice in the 
use of the pen. 

Although the pupils did not learn to write on the typewriter with 
great rapidity, the use of the typewriter appeared to stimulate the 
production of written work. Throughout the grades the pupils in the 
experimental group produced a much larger amount of written mate- 
rial than did those in the control group. This result was particularly 
noticeable in the lower grades. In these grades the pupils not only 
wrote more material altogether but even wrote more handwritten 
material than did the pupils of the control group. The handwritten 
material was in addition to the material which they wrote on the 
typewriter. The individual pieces which were written by the experi- 
mental group were longer than those written by the control group. 
Perhaps the pleasure which the pupils took in using the typewriter 
or the greater compactness of the writing with the machine induced 
the pupils, on the average, to write longer pieces than they did with 
the pen. This stimulation to productivity in writing is to be regarded 
as an educational gain. 

The judgment of the teachers and the pupils regarding the value 
of the typewriter, while it is not to be given so much weight as is the 
evidence from the tests, nevertheless gives us a type of evidence 
which the tests cannot yield. The attitude of both pupils and teach- 
ers was overwhelmingly favorable to the typewriter. This result 
might perhaps be rather confidently anticipated in the case of the 
pupils, since the typewriter gave them an interesting, novel experi- 
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ence. In the case of the teachers, however, the introduction of the 
typewriter involved a considerable burden of additional work and 
an adjustment to a new instrument of instruction. Their favorable 
judgment, therefore, must be attributed more to their recognition of 
the educational benefits to the pupils than to any pleasure which they 
derived from the introduction of the machine. They testified to the 
pupils’ enthusiasm, to the improvement in the form of their written 
work, to the development of self-confidence on the part of some of 
the slower pupils, and to the general favorable influence on the pu- 
pils’ attitudes. Ninety-three per cent of the teachers who had two 
full years of experience with the typewriters recommend the con- 
tinuance of the use of the machines in their own grades. 

The entire study may be summarized in the words of the final 
paragraph of the complete report. 


The study as a whole presents strong evidence (1) that it is feasible to use the 
typewriter in the conduct of the ordinary work in the elementary school, (2) that 
the use of the typewriter in the informal fashion in which it was employed in 
this study produces an average typing speed approximately equal to the average 
handwriting rate in each grade and also yields a very considerable degree of typ- 
ing accuracy at the end of one year’s use, (3) that the use of the typewriter 
stimulates elementary-school pupils to produce more written material than they 


would otherwise produce, (4) that the classroom typewriter, as used in this ex- 
periment, entails no loss in handwriting quality or handwriting rate, (5) that it 
very probably raises in some measure the level of achievement in some of the 
fundamental school subjects without observable loss in any subject, and finally 
(6) that the teachers regard the typewriter as a valuable educational instru- 
ment and approve its use in their own classes, while the pupils enjoy typewriting 
and look upon the typewriter with marked favor. 





HOW FAR IS THE SCHOOL A PART 
OF THE SOCIAL FABRIC? 


R. A. KENT 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 


A recent communication from the headquarters of the National 
Education Association is accompanied by a pictorial sketch of a 
tree representing the “school budget,” the branches of which are 
labeled “elementary and high school,” “health,” and “kindergar- 
ten,” respectively. Beside the tree stands an unnamed person with 
ax in hand. Through the branches, out of a megaphone labeled 
“public,” comes the message, “Touch not a single bough.” 

Present economic conditions have brought forth many statements 
from educators about the support which the schools should receive. 
On the one hand, we read that “it would be wiser to increase both 
current expenditures and capital outlays.’”* On the other hand, we 
have an extended, carefully thought-out discussion of school econ- 
omies with frank questioning of the educational values of certain 
school activities.? Other citations could be made to denunciations 
against “false economies”: reduction of teachers’ salaries, the prac- 
tice of replacing the highest paid teachers by others of less experi- 
ence, elimination of the “fundamentals in the improved curriculum”’ 
(health education, music, literature, science, vocational training), 
increasing the teaching load, shortening the school year, and closing 
schools. It is pointed out that “instead of bonding the community 
for buildings, roads, and other enterprises, the costs to be met by 
the next generation, better bond it for the children, who, with their 
more adequate education, would find a way of providing improve- 
ment to meet the needs of their own day.’ 

t Jesse H. Newlon, as reported in the New York Times and quoted in Teachers 
College Record, XX XIII (October, 1931), 80. 

2Thomas H. Briggs, “Co-operating in Economy,” School and Society, XXXIV 
(November 28, 1931), 718-24. 


3 Excerpt from circular letter sent out January 4, 1932, by J. W. Crabtree, secretary 
of the National Education Association. 
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Incidentally, it should be said that no general, sweeping state- 
ments are universally true in a discussion of the facts in education 
any more than they are true in any other fields where conditions 
vary widely. On the one hand, there are some school districts in 
which economies not only could but should be exercised. On the 
other hand, there are districts in which to spend any less money for 
public education would be almost equivalent to spending none. 
Each of these types represents an extreme. Most districts come 
somewhere between these extremes, no two being exactly alike. 
Therefore, any statement of the influence of the expenditure of more 
or less money, if applied to ali districts, can but be misleading. 

No person genuinely interested in the welfare of children can deny 
the seriousness of present conditions and their far-reaching future 
effects on our children and youth. Some school districts are always 
at the very brink of inefficiency, and under-privileged groups includ- 
ed in these districts should be the last to feel the pinch of retraction. 
They are, however, the first to be affected. To close public schools, 
as has been done, is nothing short of a calamity of the gravest social, 
and even political, order. Children are the citizens of tomorrow; 
their physical, intellectual, and moral welfare is, without any ques- 
tion, of the highest import. 

Even if the unshakable verity of these statements be granted, 
still not all the considerations of an emergency such as the one in 
which we now find ourselves have been accounted for. Briggs, in the 
article referred to, has thrown out a challenge which can scarcely be 
disregarded, particularly in these straitened times. ‘If the purpose 
of public education is to make every individual better able and 
better disposed to contribute to the betterment of society, then a 
large part of the popular school program is resulting in lamentable 
wastes of public funds and in prostitution of the labors of large 
numbers of pupils.’’* One does not need to agree entirely with such 
a statement to recognize some truth in it. 

It is unfortunate that the statements of many writers about 
school economies should take for granted that all the things which the 
schools are doing are wholly sound educationally and that all are of 
equal importance. One’s imagination begins to pull at the leash. If 

t Thomas H. Briggs, op. cit., p. 719. 
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bad came to worst, what is the thing that might be relinquished first 
and what should be defended to the last? We may read sweeping 
generalizations which seem to indicate that such discriminations 
have not even been recognized. Individuals are freely criticizing so- 
ciety in several units for its failure to have a large, forward-looking 
social plan. There are those who are already raising a corresponding 
criticism against the schools. 

The most unfortunate aspect about the schools in the present sit- 
uation is that, to many laymen at least, “school teachers” seem to 
be waging a contest in defense of themselves and especially in de- 
fense of their salaries. As a group we appear to be more artisan- 
minded than professional-minded. Wage is one thing; the educa- 
tional welfare of the child is another, though of course there is a close 
relation between the two. It is to be deeply regretted that the meth- 
od of our approach to the school’s present emergency problems has 
suggested a greater interest in the former than in the latter. 

This situation leads to the question: Is a strenuous defensive 
battle to keep up salaries and other school expenditures always the 
best way to achieve the basic ends of an integral part of a social or- 
ganization? From the standpoint of the welfare of children, is it not 
unfortunate for the school to take an isolation attitude, to do or to 
say anything which can reasonably be interpreted to mean that 
school leaders think their institution should in any serious way be 
considered apart from the rest of society? Something basic is at 
stake in this issue, the importance of which transcends teachers’ 
salaries or entire school budgets and which in principle has validity 
for all. The life-germ of public education as a function of society 
through government far transcends building programs for unem- 
ployed or even the maintenance of the educational status quo in or- 
ganization. The issue may be stated in the form of the question: 
Is public education the cult of a group of artisans who, as other 
groups, now present a defensive front, or is it really an integral part 
of society subject to the vicissitudes of the society, that is, of its 
larger self? 

American public education can point to a long period of struggle, 
through which it has finally established itself in ar! enviable position. 
Time was when taxpayers without children refused to pay taxes which 
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were to be used to educate other people’s children. In the early 
days of the high school many opposed on legal grounds its inclusion 
as a part of a tax-supported system of education. The kindergarten 
in like manner has had to fight through the courts in order to be 
received into the public-school family. Now, however, the situation 
is clear. Decisions of the highest court have established that educa- 
tion is a function of the state. 

Unequivocally, then, the school is an integral part of government, 
that is, of organized society, and education through the school is a 
primary function of that society. While public education may not 
in some respects be as highly organized in America as in certain for- 
eign countries, it occupies here a position of prestige which is un- 
equaled elsewhere. The present economic depression with its result- 
ing financial stringencies brings us sharply to face the important 
questions: How will the school face the issue? How will it seek to 
use the prestige which it has come to enjoy? 

Utterances condemning any school retrenchment at present are 
unfortunate. Whatever the authors’ intentions, such expressions 
make it appear that the school itself is intrinsically different from 
the rest of society, that government should treat it differently, in 
short that it should be, largely or even entirely, shielded from the 
unfortunate current experiences which are the portion of all the rest 
of society. Obviously all parts of government are not of equal im- 
portance to society, and doubtless a consensus of public opinion 
would unhesitatingly pick public education as one of the most im- 
portant duties of government. Nevertheless, the method of ap- 
proaching the issue is, for several reasons, of determining impor- 
tance. 

Look for a moment at certain well-known facts which are of sig- 
nificance here. Communities throughout the country, in both indus- 
trial centers and agricultural areas, find large numbers of their citi- 
zens without the bare necessities of life—food and clothing and shel- 
ter. In order that these needs may be met, special funds are being 
provided from both public and private sources. Funds received from 
the latter sources are gifts; from the former, taxation. The situation 
with regard to taxation, however, is also involved. In the first place, 
many property-owners have no money with which to pay their taxes. 
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Values in real estate have shrunk, as in other commodities, with the 
result that the same tax levy cannot possibly bring the same amount 
of income as formerly. In addition, communities find their public 
funds exhausted. The highest tax levies which the law allows are 
already operating, and still human beings stand suppliant for basic 
physical needs. The health of children and adults is suffering notice- 
ably. Finally, the greatest organization for peace purposes this re- 
public has ever known has been at work to raise funds through per- 
sonal contributions to help dull the edge of need and suffering during 
the past winter. In the face of this calamity, which this country 
shares with the world, we hear it asserted that reduction of support 
for the school must not be permitted. Such an attitude should give 
food for serious thought. 

In the first place, the school still needs to understand society more 
thoroughly. It has made great progress in the last few decades in 
this direction, but it still has some distance to go. For the school to 
will that it shall be treated in a manner which the rest of society 
has no reasonable hope of experiencing is but to widen the gap still 
further, to forfeit much of the vantage thus far gained. It is at pres- 
ent painfully futile to argue for this separate treatment on the 
ground that similar treatment smacks of politics. If the impossible 
should happen and the school should be exempt from the common 
financial ills of this time, what ground of social experience would re- 
main out of this crisis which would be common to school and society? 

On the other hand, this proposed policy of isolation would make it 
still more difficult for society to understand the proper place and 
function of the school. Unless American social theory has changed 
overnight, the home still remains the basic social administrative 
unit in child welfare. The present situation reveals American homes 
by the thousands in conditions of abject poverty, with would-be 
wage-earners driven to despair. Let one judge for one’s self how it 
sounds to the ears of these sufferers to hear the school say, “We are 
doing our best to keep our organization immune from the whole 
situation.”’ Let it be conceded that education is of first importance 
among the functions of the state, such an incongruous situation still 
reminds one of the causes of the Russian Revolution. 

The net result of such a stand would be mutual alienation, increas- 
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ing the lack of understanding and bringing the opposite of good will 
and confidence. Good will and confidence are what the school needs; 
in fact it can never accomplish its real function without them. No 
social instrument or means can succeed without these elements of 
support. Nor does this assertion have in mind chiefly the influence 
of these factors as determiners of the financial support requisite for 
the school. If a public school were sufficiently endowed that it need 
not depend on the public for financial support, it still could not func- 
tion properly without the good will of its constituency. An organi- 
zation cannot itself be essentially unsocial in character and at the 
same time perform a social service. 

Some will, of course, argue that the school has never had the finan- 
cial support which it deserves and that hence it has more justifica- 
tion for defending itself at this time against financial inroads. Let 
the reader be again reminded that the assertion is not equally true 
in all communities and that, indeed, it may not be true at all in some. 
However, let that consideration pass for the moment, and grant 
temporarily that the school never has had its due support. Is the 
fact of supreme importance? Is there no other human value com- 
parable in importance with formal education in its present form 
which society seeks to conserve? One has not far to seek for an an- 
swer. Those who have so quickly and stoutly declared, ‘Hands off 
the school appropriations,”’ list among their numbers some who have 
launched the most severe attacks against the school, openly intimat- 
ing that, from the standpoint of educational efficiency, money has 
been wasted. 

Suppose that not one cent has been wasted. Suppose that returns 
have indicated the highest possible efficiency. It is still vital to ask 
whether the school has ordinary human obligations. We now face the 
greatest crisis peace has ever brought us. What is to be the school’s 
social perspective in this issue—artisan-like or professional? Has the 
school a real social philosophy? Will the school seek in this exigency 
better to understand and be understood by society? Will the atti- 
tude of the school indicate that it thinks itself an inseparable part 
of the social fabric or that it believes itself merely an outside at- 
tachment? 











SUMMARY OF ARITHMETIC INVESTIGATIONS (1931) 


GUY THOMAS BUSWELL 
University of Chicago 


In June, 1925, a monograph entitled Swmmary of Educational In- 
vestigations Relating to Arithmetic was published by the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago. Every year since, there 
has appeared in the Elementary School Journal a supplement to this 
original bibliography. The following bibliography is the seventh an- 
nual supplement. In the original monograph and the previous six 
supplements a total of 647 references have appeared. The present 
bibliography adds fifty to the list. The bibliographies have been 
limited to quantitative or critical references and have omitted some 
studies which may be useful but which represent neither research 
nor critical discussion. For the present year ninety-nine references 
were examined. Of these, forty-nine were discarded on the basis of 
the criterion just mentioned. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1. BAKER, IpA M. “Radio Lessons in Arithmetic,” Education on the Air, pp. 
158-65. Second Yearbook of the Institute for Education by Radio. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1931. 

Reports an experiment in teaching by radio in elementary-school classes in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

2. BAKER, IDA M. “Radio Lessons in Arithmetic,” Radio and Education, pp. 
92-102. Proceedings of the First Assembly of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931. 

An account of an experiment in teaching arithmetic over the radio. 

3. BowpENn, A. O. “Consumers Uses of Arithmetic Again,’’ Mathematics 
Teacher, XXIV (February, 1931), 76-85. 

A reply to criticisms published by three persons of the author’s dissertation 
entitled Consumers Uses of Arithmetic. 

4. Brown, M. ETHEL. “Teaching Problem Solving,” New York State Educa- 
tion, XVIII (February, 1931), 587-88. 

Describes an experiment in using cue words to assist pupils to gain understand- 
ing of the relations within arithmetic problems. 
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. BROWNELL, WILtrAM A., with the assistance of LORENA B. StrEtcH. The 


Effect of Unfamiliar Settings on Problem-Solving. Duke University Re- 
search Studies in Education, No. 1. Durham, North Carolina: Duke 
University Press, 1931. Pp. 86. 

A carefully conducted experimental study of familiar versus unfamiliar situa- 
tions in problem-solving. An excellent example of detailed scientific analysis. 
An important contribution to problem-solving. 


. BRUECKNER, LEO J. ‘“The Functions of Instruction in Arithmetic,” Jour- 


nal of the National Education Association, XX (October, 1931), 239-41. 


A stimulating discussion of the teaching of arithmetic. Emphasizes the informa- 
tional, sociological, and psychological functions of arithmetic. 


. BRUECKNER, LEO J., and MELBy, Ernest O. “Diagnostic and Remedial 


Teaching in Arithmetic,” Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching, pp. 159- 
246. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. =e 


An excellent general survey and critical evaluation of diagnostic tests in arith- 
metic. Summarizes a number of research studies. 


. BUSWELL, Guy THomas. “Summary of Arithmetic Investigations (1930),” 


Elementary School Journal, XXXI (June, 1931), 756-66. 


An annotated bibliography of sixty-three quantitative or critical references on 
arithmetic which appeared during the year 1930. 


. BuSWELL, G. T., and JoHn, LENoRE. The Vocabulary of Arithmetic. Sup- 


plementary Educational Monographs, No. 38. Chicago: Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1931. Pp. xii+146. 

A study of the development of arithmetical concepts among elementary-school 
children. Based on individual tests of 240 pupils in Grades I-VI and group 
tests of 1,500 pupils in Grades IV—-VI. 


CooxkE, Dennis H. “Diagnostic and Remedial Treatment in Arithmetic,”’ 
Peabody Journal of Education, IX (November, 1931), 143-51. 

Reports the difficulties of five problem pupils in arithmetic and the improve- 
ment made as a result of group and individual remedial treatment given over a 
seven-month period. 

DE GRANGE, McQuiLxin. “Statisticians, Dull Children, and Psycholo- 

gists,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XVII (November, 
1931), 561-73. 
A criticism of the application of statistical method and the stimulus-response 
theory in the pedagogy of arithmetic. The author maintains that children 
taught the combinations as isolated facts gain no understanding of the number 
system and, consequently, no mathematical training. 


DickEy, JoHn W. “Much Ado about Zero,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXII (November, 1931), 214-22. 


Suggests an inductive method of explaining to prospective teachers the laws 
relating to zero in multiplication and division. 
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. GERHARDT, Litt1an M. “A School Program in Arithmetic Instruction Fol- 
lowing City-wide Testing,” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, X (Novem- 
ber—December, 1931), 53-55. — 

Describes a concrete case of the application of standardized tests in the im- 
provement of instruction in Grades IV, V, and VI. 


. GILLEeT, Harry O. “The Placement of Arithmetic Topics,”’ Journal of the 
National Education Association, XX (June, 1931), 199-200. 
Reports an extensive investigation of placement of arithmetic topics with re- 
spect to mental age of pupils. Gives minimum mental ages for eighteen topics. 


. GROSSNICKLE, Foster E. ‘How To Estimate the Quotient Figure in Long 
Division,” Elementary School Journal, XXXII (December, 1931), 299- 
306. 

Gives a detailed tabulation of the relative accuracy of the estimated quotient 
when “apparent method” is used for each two-figure divisor from 11 to 99. 
Discusses methods of estimating quotient. 


. Hanna, Paut R. “Arithmetic Problem Solving” (Abstract), Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XXXII (May, 1931), 746-47. 
Reports briefly an experiment te determine which of three methods of teaching 
fourth- and seventh-grade pupils to solve two-step problems is superior. The 
conventional-formula method was found to be distinctly inferior to the de- 
pendencies method and the individual method. The dependencies method was 
found to be superior to the individual method in the fourth-grade class. 


. HUFNAGEL, FLORENCE M. “Why Do Primary Children Fail in Arith- 
metic?” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, X (November-—December, 
1931), 49-53- 

Reviews several studies of reasons for failure. Contains a new list of “daily 
number experiences” of first-grade children. 


. IMMACULATA, SISTER M. Permanence of Improvement and the Distribution 

of Learning in Addition and Subtraction. Catholic University of America 
Educational Research Bulletins, Vol. V, Nos. 9 and 10. Washington: 
Catholic Education Press, 1930. Pp. 82. 
Reports an experiment on drill in addition and subtraction. Treats effect on 
permanence of length of practice period, concentrated or distributed practice, 
method, and age. Subjects drawn from fourteen schools. Contains bibliogra- 
phy of fifty-one titles. 


. Jounson, J. T. “The Efficiency of Decomposition Compared with That 
of Equal Additions as a Technique in Subtraction of Whole Numbers,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XXIV (January, 1931), 5-13. 

Reports that tests given to 693 students ranging from children in the fifth 
grade to university graduates revealed the superiority of the equal-additions 
method with respect to speed as well as accuracy. 

* This reference came to the attention of the writer too late to be included in the 

summary for 1930. 
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20. KNIGHT, FREDERICK B. “Arithmetic,” Psychology of School Subjects, pp. 
354-60. Review of Educational Research, Vol. I, No. 5. Washington: 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1931. 

A critical review of studies of the psychology of arithmetic. 


2t. KNIGHT, F. B., and Forp, E. “Temporary Lapses in Ability and Error in 
Arithmetic,” Elementary School Journal; XXXII (October, 1931), 111- 
24. 
Presents data from a test in multiplication which indicate that the difficulty 
of a single combination or unit of work is partially determined by its position 
in the example, the difficulty being greater for later positions. The authors 
suggest that directions to children regarding habits of work should be made 
in the light of the fact that fluctuations in attention and temporary lapses do 
occur. 


. LEE, Dorris May, and LEE, J. ‘Maintenance Drills in the Junior High 
School,” Mathematics Teacher, XXIV (November, 1931), 448-52. 
Presents the need in junior high school for drills to maintain skills in arith- 
metic and describes the materials used to provide drills which are both mixed 
and diagnostic. 


. MacLatcuy, JOSEPHINE H. “A Phase of First-Grade Readiness,” Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), X (October 14, 1931), 
377-80. 

Reports data on the ability of first-grade children who have not attended kin- 
dergarten to count by rote, to recognize and arrange groups of objects, and to 
give the sum of certain addition combinations presented in problems. 


. MEyErs, Epna R. “A Co-operative Study of Arithmetic,” The Principal 
and Supervision, pp. 476-86. Tenth Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Washington: Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association, 1931. 

An experimental study of the proper time limits for tests of number combina- 
tions in Grades II and III. Describes construction of a test and gives results. 


. Mitter, G. A. “Sexagesimal Fractions,’ School and Society, XX XIII 
(January 10, 1931), 58-59. 
A historical note on the use of sexagesimal fractions among the ancient Baby- 
lonians. 

. Miter, G. A. “On the History of Common Fractions,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XXXI (February, 1931), 138-45. 
An account of the notation of common fractions and of methods used by ancient 
peoples in computations involving fractions. 


. Monroe, WALTER S., and ENGELHART, Max D. A Critical Summary of 
Research Relating to the Teaching of Arithmetic. Bureau of Educational 
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Research Bulletin No. 58. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, 
No. 5. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1931. Pp. 116. 

A careful evaluation of 128 studies relating to the teaching of arithmetic. Gives 
(pp. 89-95) best available answers to 48 specific questions regarding the teach- 
ing of arithmetic. A valuable report for administrative officers, supervisors, 
and teachers of arithmetic. 


28. NEULEN, LEON NEtson. Problem Solving in Arithmetic. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 483. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1931. Pp. vi+88. 

A study of the placement of problems involving one, two, three, and four steps. 
Analyzes courses of study. Applies tests to determine relation between ability 
to solve problems and other specific factors. 


29. OLANDER, HERBERT T. “Transfer of Learning in Simple Addition and 

Subtraction,”’ Elementary School Journal, XXXI (January and Febru- 
ary, 1931), 358-69, 427-37. 
Reports a comparison of the test scores of two groups of pupils, one of which was 
taught the 100 addition and the roo subtraction facts, while the other group 
was taught only 55 addition and 55 subtraction facts. The first group secured 
no higher scores on the 200 combinations than did the second. The use of a few 
minutes daily for generalization did not significantly affect the scores of the 
pupils with whom this method was tried. The scores for a group with less or 
no formal instruction showed that these children learned from one-third to 
one-half as many combinations as those receiving instruction. 


30. OsBURN, W. J., and DRENNAN, L. J. “Problem Solving in Arithmetic,” 
Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), X (March 4, 
1931), 123-28. 

Presents a study of the ability of pupils who had been taught a series of prob- 
lem cues to solve problems containing different cues and also to solve problems 
containing additional vocabulary difficulties. 


31. OsBuRN, W. J., and Fortz, P. J. “Permanence of Improvement in the 
Fundamentals of Arithmetic,’’ Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State 
University), X (April 29, 1931), 227-34. 

Describes a county-wide remedial program in arithmetic, reports the results, 
and gives data on the amount of loss during the following vacation. 


32. OVERMAN, JAMES ROBERT. An Experimental Study of Certain Factors Af- 
fecting Transfer of Training in Arithmetic. Educational Psychology 
Monographs, No. 29. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1931. Pp. 
viii+ 236. 

Reports an elaborate classroom study of factors affecting transfer in arithmetic. 
Contains review of previous studies. Finds “a large and useful amount of trans- 
fer can be obtained”’ under proper methods of teaching. A significant study. 
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33- PERSING, K. M. “Do High-School Students Have Difficulty with the Gas 
Laws?” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), X (April 
I, 1931), 183-86. 
Presents an analysis of errors made in a test in science showing that 56 per cent 
of the errors were errors in computation. 


. RoBERTSON, M. S. “Problem Solving in Arithmetic,” Peabody Journal of 
Education, TX (November, 1931), 176-83. 
Reports an experiment to determine the difference in the ability of children to 
solve problems mentally when the problems were read aloud by the teacher 
and when they were read by the pupils themselves. 


. Rock, RosBert T., JR., and Foran, T. G. Comparison of Studies on the 
Relative Difficulty of the Number Combinations. Catholic University of 
America Educational Research Bulletins, Vol. V, No. 8. Washington: 
Catholic Education Press, 1930. Pp. 26. 

Reviews eleven studies of difficulty of number combinations. Makes composite 
ratings of relative difficulty of combinations for all four fundamental processes. 
Contains bibliography. 

. ROLKER, Epna. “Arithmetic Problem Solving,” The Principal and Super- 
vision, pp. 471-75. Tenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Washington: Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Association, 1931. 

Describes a method of teaching pupils to solve problems. Results of the method 
were measured by standardized tests. 


. Rots, Witi1am E. “Criticism of Dr. Bowden’s ‘Consumers Uses of Arith- 
metic,’ ’’? Mathematics Teacher, XXIII (December, 1930), 467-73. 


Criticizes both technique and conclusions of Bowden’s study. 


. SANFORD, VERA. “Roman Numerals,” Mathematics Teacher, XXIV (Janu- 
ary, 1931), 22-27. 
A historical discussion. 


. ScHORLING, RatercH. “The Need for Being Definite with Respect to 

Achievement Standards,’’ Mathematics Teacher, XXIV (May, 1931), 
311-20. 
Presents the results of a test in arithmetic given to pupils in Grades V—XII and 
a test in arithmetic and algebra given to college Freshmen. The author con- 
cludes that there is a need for determining the specific objectives of each course 
in mathematics. 


*40. SHERMAN, H. M. “The Importance of Figures and How To Teach Them,” 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education, pp. 177-80. Third 


* This reference came to the attention of the writer too late to be included in the 
summary for 1930. 
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Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. Philadel- 
phia: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association (Banks College), 1930. 
Reports a survey of illegibility in written figures. Compares degree of legibility 
and arrangement of figures with accuracy in computation. 

. Storm, H. C. “Grade Placement in Arithmetic: a Summary of the Find- 
ings Resulting from Five Years’ Work of the Committee of Seven,” 
Illinois Teacher, XX (December, 1931), 113-14. 

Further data from the studies of the Committee of Seven. 


. StREtcH, LorENA B. The Relation of Problem Solving Ability in Arith- 
metic to Comprehension in Reading. George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers Contributions to Education, No. 87. Nashville, Tennessee: George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1931. Pp. 48. 

‘Measures the results of special instruction in problem-solving over a period of 
thirteen weeks. Fifth-grade pupils were used in the study. Contains bibliogra- 
phy of thirty-nine references. 


. WASHBURNE, CARLETON. ‘Mental Age and the Arithmetic Curriculum: 


A Summary of the Committee of Seven Grade Placement Investigations 
to Date,”’ Journal of Educational Research, XXIII (March, 1931), 210- 


ai. 
Presents the findings of the Committee of Seven with regard to the mental age 
requisite to the successful learning of various arithmetical processes. 


. WHeEatT, Harry Grove. “Psychology of Arithmetic,” The Psychology of 


the Elementary School, pp. 112-74. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 1931. 
A very commendable brief treatment of the psychology of arithmetic. 


. Wutson, F. T. “The Effect of the Form of a Combination in the Learning 
of a Multiplication Table by Bright and Dull Children,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXII (October, 1931), 536-37. 

Describes a study made to determine differences in the effect on bright and dull 
subjects of the form of a combination. The authors conclude that the combina- 
tions most difficult for the dull are also most difficult for the bright. 


. Witson, G. M. “Arithmetic and the Taxpayer,” Journal of the National 
Education Association, XX (June, 1931), 221-22. 
Following a description of a co-operative study of arithmetic in two hundred 
school systems in New England, the author presents and discusses five proposi- 
tions relating to the teaching of arithmetic. 


. Witson, G. M. “The Present Impasse in Arithmetic,” Educational Meth- 
od, XI (November, 1931), 65-72. 
A further criticism of the opponents of the use of social utility in the narrow 
sense as the sole criterion for determining the curriculum in arithmetic; con- 
siders such persons exponents of a theory of mental discipline. 
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48. Woopy, CLIFFoRD. “Arithmetic, Language, Fine Arts, Physical and Health 
Education, and Industrial Arts,’’ Special Methods in the Elementary 
School, pp. 261-75. Review of Educational Research, Vol. I, No. 4. 
Washington: American Educational Research Association of the Na 
tional Education Association, 1931. 

Reviews studies in arithmetic published since 1927. Gives a bibliography of 
sixty-six titles. 

49. Woopy, CLirForD. ‘‘Achievement in Counting by Children in the Primary 

Grades,”’ Childhood Education, VII (March, 1931), 339-45. 
Reports data secured from children in thirty-nine school systems regarding 
ability to count before formal instruction in arithmetic was begun and also 
concerning the training in counting given by parents and children’s outside 
activities and through informal instruction in the school. 


50. Woopy, CiirrorpD. “The Arithmetical Backgrounds of Young Children,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXIV (October, 1931), 188-201. 
Presents the results of inventory tests given children in the kindergarten and 
Grades I and II before formal instruction in arithmetic had begun. 








THE ADMINISTRATION OF FIRST-GRADE READING 
IN A FOREIGN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 


PAUL R. PIERCE 
William E. Gladstone School, Chicago, Illinois 


Practically all studies dealing with retardation in the elementary 
school show that the greatest percentage of non-promotion occurs 
in the first grade.’ This condition is country wide, affecting both 
city? and rural school systems. The amount of retardation is also 
shown to be greater in Grade I B, the first semester, than in Grade 
I A,‘ the second semester, of the initial school year. Since the ability 
to make a specific amount of progress in reading is the usual basis for 
promotion in the first grade,’ any effort to solve the problem of non- 
promotion in Grade I B involves a study of the conditions under 
which public-school children undertake the initial steps in learning 
to read. 

Evidence that attention is being focused on administrative con- 
ditions with respect to admission and progress in Grade I B is re- 
vealed by recent studies of public-school administrators. Hedges® 
investigated the requirements for first-grade admission established 
by city superintendents in Wisconsin, and Morphett and Wash- 


* Mary M. Reed, An Investigation of Practices in First Grade Admission and Promo- 
tion, pp. 2-3. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 290. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 

2 Walter Pilling Percival, A Study of the Causes and Subjects of School Failure, p. 
11. Doctor’s thesis, Columbia University, 1926. 

3 Institute of Educational Research (George D. Strayer, director), Report of the 
Survey of the Schools of the Town of Hammonton, New Jersey, p. 59. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1926. 

4Chicago Public Schools Statistical Bulletin Number 15 (September 8, 1931), 
pp. I-5. 

5 Mary M. Reed, op. cit., p. 15. 

6C. F. Hedges, ‘“Requirements for Admission to the First Grade in the Cities of 
Wisconsin under City Superintendents,” Elementary School Journal, XXVIII (March, 
1928), 521-24. 
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burne’ studied the mental levels at which children of a good residen- 
tial community begin to read. As early as 1922 Zornow and Pech- 
stein? showed that a great range existed in the mental ages of chil- 
dren of Italian descent in Grade I B of a large city school. In foreign 
industrial communities such factors as late entrance, undesirable 
home conditions, defective health, language handicaps, and mental 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1,652 PUPILS AT THE GLADSTONE 
SCHOOL IN APRIL, 1931, ACCORDING TO 
NATIONAL AND RACIAL ORIGINS 
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immaturity render progress in learning to read a much more serious 
problem than it is in wealthy or average American districts.’ The 
purpose of this article is to present data on the status of pupils in 
Grade I B in a foreign and mixed-American industrial district and to 
indicate their progress in reading during a semester of school work. 

The national and racial origins of the pupils of the Gladstone 
School, Chicago, are shown in Table I. The pupils of Italian descent 
rank first in numbers, though not forming a majority, and the 
colored pupils rank second. The Jewish group occupies third place 


* Mabel Vogel Morphett and Carleton Washburne, ‘When Should Children Begin | 
To Read?” Elementary School Journal, XX XI (March, 1931), 496-503. 

2 Theodore A. Zornow and L. A. Pechstein, “‘An Experiment in the Classification of 
First-Grade Children through the Use of Mental Tests,’”’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXIII (October, 1922), 136-46. 

3 Katherine L. McLaughlin (chairman), First Grade Readiness and Retardation, pp. 
15-17. Report of Research Committee, California Kindergarten-Primary Association, 
1928. 
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in numbers, with the remaining groups showing a great diversity of 
foreign-language and national backgrounds. The district is socially 
and financially decadent, containing several large factories and 
numerous petty shops. The people are generally very poor, at times 
destitute, and in times of normal industrial activity both parents are 
employed outside the home. Thus, the administration of reading in 
Grade I B is seen to be handicapped by serious cultural and eco- 
nomic deficiencies and by the diverse racial and language back- 
grounds of the community. 

At the opening of the spring semester in February, 1931, the pu- 
pils entering Grade I B were classified into four room groups on the 
bases of chronological age, physical maturity, kindergarten records, 
and the teachers’ judgments of reading readiness. The lowest of the 
groups was designated as preprimary; the next above it, as Grade c 
I B; the next, as Grade b 1 B; and the highest, as Grade aI B. In 
order that the work of the kindergarten and the first grade might be 
unified and that, at the same time, a program of activities designed 
to furnish a background for reading for the preprimary class might 
be introduced, a departmental form of organization was adopted for 
the preprimary and the advanced-kindergarten groups. Regular first- 
semester reading was begun in Grade cI B. Pupils were shifted from 
one group to another as the results of intelligence tests, later ad- 
ministered, and their progress in reading appeared to warrant, care 
being taken to avoid any appreciable change in the numbers of pu- 
pils or the type of work in the various rooms. Most of the mentally 
subnormal pupils were placed in the special subnormal division. At 
the close of the semester the number of pupils in Grade I B, including 
the preprimary group, was 152. 

The administration of a testing program for experimental pur- 
poses in the primary grades of a public school frequently presents 
problems in securing materials, training personnel, and providing 
suitable conditions for conducting the tests. Adequate funds for 
tests are sometimes lacking; the services of specialists are rarely 
available to assist the principal in experimental projects; and such 
measures as excusing teachers from regular duties or providing space 
necessary for effective testing may entail serious problems in the 
form of dismissal of pupils, disruption of the teachers’ regular class 
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work, or both. However, if the difficulties are sensed in advance and 
adequate measures are planned, measurement suitable for the eco- 
nomical and effective solution of administrative and classroom prob- 
lems can be accomplished. 

The first handicap encountered in the testing schedule here dis- 
cussed was that, owing to a temporary scarcity of funds, the intelli- 
gence tests which had been requisitioned could not be secured until 
two months after the opening of the semester. Pending their arrival, 
the faculty sponsor for tests and measurements, Miss Dorothy 
Bailey, made a special study of kindergarten and primary intelli- 
gence tests. She also received special training in the administering 
of individual tests from a member of the child-study department of 
the central office of the school system. When the tests were avail- 
able, the sponsor administered the Detroit Kindergarten Test, indi- 
vidually, to all the children of the advanced kindergarten and the 
preprimary groups. During the testing periods the classes of the 
sponsor were taught by the free kindergarten teachers. Thus, a 
waste of pupils’ time or dismissal of pupils was avoided. The De- 
troit First-Grade Intelligence Test was administered to the remain- 
ing pupils in Grade I B, twelve at a time, by the principal with the 
assistance of the sponsor. The scoring of all the intelligence tests 
and the calculating of chronological and mental ages as of the first 
of the semester were supervised and checked by the sponsor and 
the principal. 

In order that the progress attained by each pupil during the 
semester might be determined, an achievement test in reading was 
considered advisable. Since standardized achievement tests usually 
do not conform to the courses of study of a given school system or 
do not measure the specific units of learning suited to local com- 
munity needs, it was decided to devise an informal reading test by 
which the number of pupils attaining minimum reading standards 
for Grade IB might be determined. The first step was the com- 
piling, from lists submitted by the ten teachers in the grade, of the 
fifty sight words' deemed essential as prerequisite for reading in 
Grade I A. Next a story card comparable in difficulty to the mate- 


1 See Mabel Vogel Morphett and Carleton Washburne, oP. cit., p. 497, and Mary M. 
Reed, of. cit, p. 86, regarding minimum requirements in word recognition for Grade I B. 
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rials of the required reading units in Grade I B was constructed. The 
pupils were tested on the sight words by means of flash cards and on 
the printed story card through oral reading. In order to pass the 
test, a pupil was required to recognize forty of the fifty words at 
sight and to read the story card with acceptable speed and expression, 
not making more than two errors in pronunciation. The test was 
administered during the last two weeks of the semester to 113 pupils 
of the regular Grade I B. Sixty-two, or 54.9 per cent, of these pupils 
passed the test successfully. Since the most promising pupils of the 


TABLE II 
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preprimary class had previously been promoted to the regular Grade 
I B in exchange for less advanced pupils, the giving of the test in the 
preprimary room did not appear warranted. 

It is the practice at the Gladstone School to admit to the regular 
grades only those pupils who have attained, by the opening of the 
semester, a chronological age of five years and nine months. Table 
II shows the chronological ages of the pupils in Grade IB at the 
opening of the semester. The median age of the entire group is six 
years and four months. Factors which tend to make this median 
high are the presence of pupils repeating the grade and the fact that 
the compulsory-attendance law in Illinois does not apply to children 
less than seven years old. The median age of those who passed the 
reading test is six years and six months; of those not passing the 
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test, six years and four months. It will be noted that, if the children 
had constituted a normal group, the average mental age would be 
approximately the ages designated by Dickson and Morphett and 
Washburne’ as favorable for learning to read. The rather high 
median ages in each group—six years and ten months for Grade 
a I B, six years and eight months for Grade b I B, six years and four 


TABLE III 
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*Satisfactory mental-test data were not available for ten pupils. 


months for Grade c I B, and six years and three months for the pre- 
primary grade—merit the attention of administrative officers. The 
tendency of teachers to overemphasize chronological age and physi- 
cal maturity in judging pupil ability’ appears especially noticeable 
in Grade aI B, which was formed mainly of older pupils who were 
repeating the work of the grade but which showed a slightly higher 
percentage of failures in the reading test than Grade bI B. 

t Virgil E. Dickson, ‘What First-Grade Children Can Do in School as Related to 
What Is Shown by Mental Tests,” Journal of Educational Research, II (June, 1920), 


475-80. 
?Mabel Vogel Morphett and Carleton Washburne, of. cit., p. 503. 


3 Theodore A. Zornow and L. A. Pechstein, of. cit., p. 140. 
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The data concerning mental ages shown in Table III should be 
interpreted in the light of limitations, such as the necessity of using 
group tests instead of individual tests, language handicaps, and the 
inexperience of the pupils in handling school materials and in follow- 
ing specific directions. The median mental age for the entire group 
is five years and ten months; for the pupils passing the reading test, 
six years and one month; and for those not passing the test, five 
years and six months. While the mental ages of the pupils passing 
the reading test are somewhat lower than those revealed in similar 


TABLE IV 


MeEp1IAN MENTAL AGES, INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS, AND PERCENT- 
AGES OF ATTENDANCE OF Pupits IN GRADE IB AND IN 
ADVANCED KINDERGARTEN, GLADSTONE SCHOOL, SPRING 
SEMESTER, 1931 
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Grade bIB 39 5-11 90.5 Q1.3 
Grade cI B 43 5-8 91.8 82.3 
Preprimary 38 5-1 81.0 83.0 
Advanced kindergarten 35 5-0 92.3 86.0 

















studies,’ the median mental age, nevertheless, is five months, or the 
equivalent of a whole semester, greater than that of the group who 
did not pass the reading test, and it is three months greater than the 
median mental age of the entire group. The median mental age of 
the Italian-American group of pupils in Grade I B studied by Zor- 
now and Pechstein was five years and seven months, whereas the 
median mental age for the group from a good residential district, 
studied by Morphett and Washburne, was seven years and one 
month. Thus, the data indicate a specific administrative problem 
caused by the low mental-age levels of pupils in Grade I B in foreign 
industrial districts. 

Data with respect to the mental ages of the various groups of pu- 
pils in Grade I B and the mental ages of the advanced divisions of 


t Mabel Vogel Morphett and Carleton Washburne, of. cit., p. 502, and Virgil E. 
Dickson, oP. cit., p. 480. 
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the kindergarten are shown in Table IV. There are distinct inter- 
vals between the medians in each group of pupils in Grade I B, with 
an interval of one year and seven months between the medians of 
the preprimary and the highest group. The median mental ages of 
the kindergarten and the preprimary groups are almost identical, in 
contrast to the divergence in their median chronological ages—five 
years and six months for the kindergarten as compared with six 
years and three months for the preprimary. The range of mental 
ages in each group remains large: in Grade a I B, five years and five 
months to seven years and seven months; in Grade b I B, four years 
and eleven months to seven years and nine months; in Grade cI B, 
five years to seven years and eleven months; and in the kindergarten, 
four years and one month to five years and eleven months. These 
ranges again indicate the extent to which considerations other than 
mental age influenced the faculty in estimating the reading readiness 
of the pupils. 

The intelligence quotient appeared to be a factor in ability to pass 
the reading test, the median for those who passed being 91.7, as 
compared with the median of 87.3 for the remaining pupils in Grade 
IB. The median of the entire group is 89. Although the intelligence 
quotient was not given as much weight in classifying the pupils into 
the various groups as were mental age, previous school experience, 
and stage of social development, Table IV reveals that, except in 
the case of Grade b I B, there is a definite increase in the median in- 
telligence quotients from preprimary to the highest group in Grade 
IB. 

Attendance data for each group for the semester are also shown 
in Table IV. The median pupil of the preprimary group and Grade 
c I B is shown to have been absent more than one-sixth, or approxi- 
mately four weeks, of the twenty-week semester. The median per- 
centage of attendance of those who were successful in the reading 
test is 90; of those not passing the test, 85.2. The percentage of 
attendance for the entire group is 87.8, in comparison with a percent- 
age of 93.1 for the pupils in Grade I B in an average residential dis- 
trict in another part of the city. Illness, physical immaturity of the 
pupils, and lack of parental responsibility were the most common 
causes found by the teachers for the irregularity in attendance. Un- 
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doubtedly the irregularity of attendance of the pupils in Grade I B 
in the Gladstone School was a result in a marked degree of the social 
conditions prevalent in the district. Attendance proved a decisive 
factor in the reading success of the pupils. 

Fifty-eight, or 38.2 per cent, of the 152 pupils of Grade I B were 
repeating the work of the grade. The distributions of chronological 
ages, mental ages, and intelligence quotients of these pupils are given 
in Table V. The median chronological age is six years and eleven 
months; the median mental age, six years and one month; and the 
median intelligence quotient, 87.4. Thus, the repeating pupils aver- 
aged seven months older, chronologically, than the whole group 
and three months older, mentally, than the entire group, while 
their median intelligence quotient is approximately two points lower 
than the median for Grade I B as a whole. The number of previous 
semesters spent in school were: one semester, thirty-two pupils; two 
semesters, twenty-four pupils; and three semesters, two pupils. The 
percentage of attendance of the repeating pupils for the current 
semester ranged from 30 to 100, with a median of 91.1; the attend- 
ance figures for the previous semesters were not determined. Twenty 
of the repeating pupils had spent a semester in the kindergarten. 
Seven of the pupils had been previously promoted to Grade I A on 
the bases of age, experience in the grade, and the teachers’ judg- 
ments of reading ability but had later been returned to Grade I B. 
Thirty-one, or 53.5 per cent, of the repeating pupils were successful 
in the reading test at the close of the semester. 

The data with respect to the mental ages of fifty-five repeating 
pupils in Zornow and Pechstein’s study are shown in Table VI. The 
range of mental ages is less, and the median, five years and four 
months, is considerably lower than for the repeating pupils in the 
present study. Thus, the facts enumerated concerning repeating 
pupils furnish additional evidence of maladjustment in Grade IB 
and of potential retardation in ensuing years. 

The foregoing data show that the administration of reading in Grade 
1B in schools of foreign industrial communities encounters specific 
problems, in the form of mental immaturity, low intelligence, lan- 
guage difficulties, and irregular attendance, which usually do not 
prevail in average American or wealthy residential districts. These 
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problems result in a great amount of maladjustment and non-promo- 
tion in Grade IB and frequently in retardation in later grades. 
Clear-cut administrative policies must replace conventional methods 
of admission to Grade I B and of promotion if this source of educa- 
tional waste is to be eliminated. 

Effective administrative procedures for dealing with first-grade 
entrants who are unable to read, regardless of the specific forms 
used, will undoubtedly involve one of the following policies or a 
combination of two or more: (1) retaining reading as the chief re- 
quirement in Grade I B and utilizing ability grouping, differentiated 
courses, or both; (2) postponing reading until the child has reached 
the mental age at which he can profitably undertake to read; and (3) 
establishing preprimary classes with a reading-preparation pro- 
gram, in which pupils will remain until they are ready to enter regu- 
lar reading classes in Grade I B. The issue, therefore, centers on 
whether the activities which prepare pupils who are not ready for 
reading shall be given throughout the grades or before entrance to 
the grades. Unless the minimum reading requirements of the ele- 
mentary school were reduced, the former alternative would involve an 
extra period of time after the six-year elementary course for a large 
number of pupils; the second, a preschool period not covered by the 
kindergarten. The factor of extra public expense need not be con- 
sidered, since compulsory-attendance laws generally require that 
pupils remain in school until the age of sixteen and public education 
in the elementary grades is less expensive than education in second- 
ary schools. Postponement of reading beyond the first grade in- 
volves potential difficulties with parents, who expect their children 
to learn to read in the first grade; it also implies difficulties in classifi- 
cation of pupils transferred to other schools within or outside a given 
school system. A preprimary unit having special courses and ad- 
ministered separately from the regular grades—possibly in conjunc- 
tion with the kindergarten—should standardize first-grade admis- 
sion, clarify classification in case of transfers, and prove reasonably 
acceptable to parents. Unprepared pupils need not be included in 
elementary-school accounting, and the problem of non-promotion in 
Grade I B would be largely solved. 





A COMPARISON OF NORMS ON CERTAIN STAND- 
ARDIZED TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 


C. N. STOKES anp F. H. FINCH 
University High School, University of Minnesota 


That a serious difficulty in test construction lies in the selection 
of the population upon which the norms are to be established is 
now recognized by most workers in the field of mental testing. 
Results obtained through testing a single population with different 
tests designed to measure the same function may reveal marked 
differences in norms.’ That the same sort of discrepancy may exist 
between the norms of achievement tests designed as measures of 
the same abilities has apparently not been brought to the attention 
of the users of such tests. 

The data reported in this article afford a direct comparison of 
grade norms on two tests of arithmetic computation and two tests 
of arithmetic reasoning, all of which are widely used in upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school classes. Scores were obtained from 
sixty-five pupils in the seventh-year, eighth-year, and ninth-year 
mathematics classes in the University High School, University of 
Minnesota. 

The following tests are included: (1) New Stanford Achievement 
Test, Advanced Examination, Form V, (a) Test 9, Arithmetic Rea- 
soning, and (0) Test 10, Arithmetic Computation; (2) Buckingham 
Scale for Problems in Arithmetic, Division III, Form 1; and (3) 
the Van Wagenen Revision of the Woody Arithmetic Scales of 
Fundamental Operations in Arithmetic, Scale S-3, General. 

The Stanford test, given during the last week in May, was ad- 
ministered and scored in accordance with the directions furnished 
by the compilers of the test, and the scores for each individual were 
entered on the educational profile chart. The Buckingham and the 

t For a comparison of norms on ten widely used intelligence tests, see W. S. Miller, 


‘“‘The Variation and Significance of Intelligence Quotients Obtained from Group Tests,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XV (September, 1924), 359-66. 
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Woody scales, given twelve days later, were administered in accord- 
ance with the authors’ instructions and were scored by the method 
proposed by Van Wagenen.' The Buckingham scales were also 
scored by the author’s original method. 

Grade levels for each individual were read directly from the edu- 
cational profile chart in the case of the Stanford test, values being 
expressed to the nearest tenth of a grade. In the case of the Woody 
and the Buckingham scales, scores were translated to grade levels 
by use of the authors’ norms for the respective tests, values to the 
nearest tenth being obtained by interpolation. The norms on these 
tests were established for the end of the school year, and therefore a 
pupil who has exactly attained any grade norm is credited with 
being at the beginning of the next higher grade. Thus, any pupil 
who has just reached the seventh-grade norm is credited as being 
at the beginning of the eighth grade; a pupil whose score is half-way 
between the seventh- and eighth-grade norms is credited with a 
grade level of eight and one-half, etc. 

A comparison of the grade levels on the tests of computation may 
be made from the second and third columns of Table I; comparisons 
of the grade levels on the tests of problem-solving may be made from 
the last three columns. If the use of grade norms as determined by 
the tests used here is to be continued, it seems necessary to take 
into consideration the differences obtained from these data. In the 
case of the test on arithmetic computation we find a difference in the 
means of 0.77 of a grade with a probable error of 0.18 (mean on 
Stanford test minus mean on Woody scale). In the arithmetic-rea- 
soning test the difference between the mean on the Stanford test 
and the mean on the Buckingham scale is 0.74+.17 when the Van 
Wagenen method of scoring the Buckingham scale is used and is 
0.74 +.13 when the Buckingham method is used. It is apparent that 
these differences are significant, the difference in each case being at 
least four times its probable error. A point to be observed is the 
comparability of the results when the two methods of scoring are 
used in the case of the Buckingham scale. This result would indicate 
that it would make little difference which method of scoring is 


tM. J. Van Wagenen, A Teachers’ Manual in the Use of the Educational Scales, pp. 
110-18. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1928. 
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selected. However, the author’s procedure produces a distribution 
having a lesser variability. Whether this result is desirable or un- 
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desirable depends on whether one considers it desirable for the meas- 
ures to pile up around the mean and thereby overlap to a large ex- 
tent or whether one prefers to have them spread out and thereby 
differentiate individual pupil abilities. 








Cducational Critings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The teaching of music in the elementary school.—Teachers of music will be in- 
terested in a number of recently published books dealing with various phases 
of music instruction in the elementary grades. In one of these books Mrs. Satis 
N. Coleman? tells of her experiment with creative music in the elementary 
grades of Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, and de- 
scribes the development of such work with a children’s symphony. 

The author presents the historical background of the symphony, relates her 
early experiences with instrument construction, and describes the initiation of 
symphonies made of themes composed by the children. The “Third Symphony” 
of the school is treated in detail from the standpoint of those who contributed to 
it, its development into its final form, the instruments used in its performance, 
and the manner of conducting the rehearsals. The author, by means of state- 
ments of both parents’ and children’s reactions, carefully investigated the sig- 
nificance of the symphony to participants. 

The various problems attendant on such work are clearly set forth and ex- 
plained. Such difficulties as arranging convenient rehearsal time and finding a 
suitable room for meeting are discussed. A statement is also made as to the 
necessary qualifications of the teacher and the musical background of the chil- 
dren for the successful completion of such a project. The full musical score, 
which is included in the book, gives some idea of the work involved in such a 
program and also its real educational and musical value to those in any way 
connected with it. 

It would no doubt be impossible for many schools to carry on such a project 
as described, for it requires time, a flexible school program, sympathetic adminis- 
trators, and, above all, a teacher of high musicianship and training. The book, 
however, is suggestive to those who wish to experiment with creative work and 
is valuable to all forward-looking music educators. 


t Satis N. Coleman, A Children’s Symphony: As Developed in the Creative Music 
Classes of Lincoln School of Teachers College with the Themes Composed Entirely by 
Children of Elementary School, and Played by Them on Instruments of Their Own 
Making and Other Simple Instruments. New York: Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. x-+-218. $2.00. ; 
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Another book, a book of songs based on folk tales familiar to most children, 
is a new contribution to vocal literature for use in the primary grades. The 
composer has availed herself of the natural enthusiasm of children for stories by 
using suitable episodes as the bases of her songs. The Foreword states that the 
book was written with the idea of enriching the musical experiences of children 
at an age when they are most keenly interested in folk tales. It further says 
that children develop their vocal powers best through singing about things and 
characters in which they are genuinely interested. 

Songs included in the book are ‘“The Gingerbread Man,” “The Little Red 
Hen,” “Peter Rabbit,” “The Wee Little Woman,” “Three Little Pigs,” “The 
Three Billy Goats Gruff,” “Little Black Sambo,” “Johnny Crow,” “The Tur- 
nip,” “Chicken Licken,” and “The Three Bears.”’ Before the songs are pre- 
sented to the children, the stories should be told or read to the class in order to 
bring out their full significance, for they are not complete in their musical 
settings. 

The melodies are attractive and of good range for young voices. The piano 
accompaniments are well adapted to the songs and add to their interest. 

A third book,? designed to accompany the third and fourth books of The 
Music Hour series, provides the teacher with a practical guide for the conduct of 
the music lessons in the fourth and fifth grades. It contains a statement of the 
educational program and adequately discusses music in its relation to the cur- 
riculum, individual differences in children, the tone quality and training of 
young voices, music reading, and creative expression. Outlines of the work to 
be carried on, as well as lists of correlating phonograph records, are given. 
Parts Three and Four are devoted to accompaniments to songs found in the 
pupils’ books. A glossary of musical terms and a classified index are useful addi- 
tions. The book is well bound, and the paper and type are of excellent quality. 
Moreover, it is concisely and well written. It should, therefore, fulfil its pur- 


poses admirably. 
ANNE E. PIERCE 
UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


Religious education scientifically considered.—Objective studies, such as the 
Indiana Survey of Religious Education, have shown clearly the inferior quality 
of instruction in church schools and have emphasized the need for expert guid- 
ance and supervision. This need has been reinforced during the last few years 
by the significant changes which have occurred in the very concept of religious 
education. From a limited type of instruction based entirely on the study of 
biblical passages, religious education has expanded “‘to include the whole process 


t Satis N. Coleman, The Gingerbread Man and Other Songs of the Children’s Story- 
Book Friends. New York: John Day Co., 1931. Pp. 72. $2.50. 

2 Osbourne McConathy, W. Otto Miessner, Edward Bailey Birge, and Mabel E. 
Bray, The Music Hour: Intermediate Teacher’s Book To Accompany the “Third and 
Fourth Books.’? Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1931. Pp. x+378. $1.84. 
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of conditioning life by religious ideas and values” (p. 1). It is needless to state 
that any attempt to provide religious instruction on such a scale and “‘to develop 
religious habits and attitudes, to motivate character by religious ideals, and to 
transform social practices is a tremendous undertaking” (p. 1). Those who are 
charged with the responsibility of organizing and directing a modern church 
school will welcome the help provided in a recent volume.' 

The purpose of the book is to provide practical help and guidance for those 
who are directing religious education in local churches and in wider areas. The 
supervisory methods proposed ‘‘are nothing more than common-sense applica- 
tions of psychology and modern pedagogy to the curriculum situations of reli- 
gious education” (p. ix). The specific techniques advised are recommended by the 
author after ‘“‘years of experimenting with methods for improving the quality of 
work done in the ordinary church school and after conducting many conferences 
with various groups of religious leaders on the problems met in their work” 
(p. x). While many of the principles involved have been drawn from the field of 
secular education, the specific recommendations made have been adapted to con- 
ditions found in religious institutions and to the goals to be achieved in religious 
education. 

The scope and contents of the book are suggested by the following chapter 
headings: “The Need for Supervision in Religious Education,” ‘The Meaning 
of Supervision,” “Objectives,” ‘‘Visitation of the Teacher at Work,” “Confer- 
ence after Visitation,’ ‘Raising Religious Education to a Religious Level,” 
“The Technique of Teaching,” “The Supervision of Worship,” “The Supervi- 
sion of Recreation,” “Graded Supervision in Theory and Practice,” “District 
Supervision,’ and “Tests and Measurements in Religious Education.” It is 
apparent throughout these chapters that the field of religious education is con- 
ceived to be “broader than the church and includes all institutions whose pri- 
mary purpose is the development of religious ideas, ideals, and standards of life 
in individuals and groups of society” (p. ix). 

The author’s discussions of objectives and of specific supervisory procedures 
are especially strong. He conceives of the improvement of instruction as a co- 
operative enterprise in which the teachers and supervisors work together whole- 
heartedly in attaining clearly defined goals. Numerous schedules for guiding 
observation and for use in self-criticism are presented. These schedules call 
attention to many important items which might escape the attention of a less 
critical and analytical mind. It is possible, however, that the author has directed 
too much attention to specific details and not enough to the basic principles. 

The fact should be noted that certain problems are very briefly treated. For 
example, the nature of the curriculum in religious education is discussed only in 
general terms. There is urgent need today for a clear statement of the principles 
underlying religious education at various age levels and for concrete examples 


* Ernest John Chave, Supervision of Religious Education. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xvi+352. $2.50. 
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of appropriate units of instruction. Furthermore, there is need of clarification 
of the principles of teaching which will prove most effective in developing reli- 
gious attitudes and habits. It is possible that the author proceeded on the assump- 
tion that explicit discussions of the curriculum and master techniques in teach- 
ing belong in volumes devoted to those problems. It is apparent, however, that 
supervisors of religious education will proceed more or less blindly until these 
issues have been clarified. 

The foregoing criticisms should in no sense overshadow the large number of 
helpful contributions of the book. It should prove valuable to all workers in 
the field of religious education, particularly to superintendents, supervisors, min- 
isters, and others directly responsible for the work of the church school. It also 
presents the problems of supervision in such clear, concrete terms that it may 
serve as a basic textbook in courses on the supervision of religious education. 

Wit11AM S. GRAY 


Health education.—Educating for health has come to be recognized as one of 
the major functions of the school. A recent contribution to health education is 
a volume? on the work and preparation of the school nurse. The author, who 
was a teacher before she became a nurse, defines health education as follows: 


Health education will be defined to include any program of activities or any indi- 
vidual effort which results in desirable changes in health behavior. Two aspects of 
health education are health service and health instruction. Health service has to do 
with all those activities performed by any member of the school, on behalf of the stu- 
dent, which are included in health supervision; as, for example, the control of environ- 
ment, including all activities which have to do with control of contagion, including 
immunization; the detection and correction of defects; visits to homes and school con- 
ferences” [pp. 225-26]. 


The author, says Katharine Tucker in the Introduction, “avoids such con- 
troversial issues as the administration of and the division of responsibility with 
other professional groups, dealing directly but undogmatically with the particu. 
lar contribution the school nurse may make to the health of the school child” 
(p. xvi). In avoiding these issues, the author complicates rather than clarifies 
existing conditions. She seems to minimize the number of activities that should 
be expected of the classroom teacher and adds these to the duties of the nurse. 
She writes: 

There are various aspects of the environment of the child which the nurse visualizes 
in one swift moment as she enters a classroom. At a glance she notes the conditions of 
lighting under which the students are working she notices whether long shades 
hang from the top of the window, or whether, following the advice of experts on school 
lighting, two half-shades hang from the center sash, one rolling up, the other rolling 

She notes whether the shades are adjusted to meet the changing condi- 


t Mary Ella Chayer, School Nursing: A Contribution to Health Education. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xviii+-292. $2.50. 
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tions of light . . . . she notes whether the seating is planned with reference to the direc- 
tion of light She notes whether the room is equipped with either a thermostat or 
a thermometer, whether a temperature chart is kept and the temperature maintained 
between 68 and 70 The nurse will notice whether students hold their books at 
approximately 12-14 inches from the eye Does the flow from water bubblers 
rise at least three inches and with sufficient force that the mouth does not come in 
contact with the metal? [pp. 32-34] 


Many of these activities, if not all, should be performed by the regular class- 
room teacher, the nurse thereby being left free to discharge the many highly 
specialized duties for which she is particularly trained. Some educators have 
indicated that public educational procedure cannot countenance further special- 
ization if such specialization means increased costs. 

The author of the book points out, however, that “the entire school personnel 
has a certain degree of responsibility concerning the health-service aspects of 
health education” (p. 226). The contributions that the regular classroom teach- 
ers may make to the health-education program are indicated in the following 
statements. 


Various subjects in the high-school curriculum may be made to contribute to health. 
The nurse must be familiar with these subjects, to the end that this course [health 
education] may not overlap others but rather that the offerings of hygiene, general and 
social science, biology, chemistry, and the household arts and sciences may be co-ordi- 
nated with this course into one continuous whole [p. 203]. 

If we mean that every literature teacher should constantly seek health topics about 
which to read and write and talk, my answer is that health is neither a course of study 
nor a subject. It is a way of living, not necessarily achieved through oral or written 
language. There are big basic principles around which much of the classroom instruc- 
tion will center, as, for example, those principles which have to do with the relationship 
of growth to environment Whenever these principles are discussed, illustrations 
may be drawn from the field of health [p. 230]. 


That every school system needs some officer, teacher, or supervisor who is 
held responsible for promoting the health of the pupils may be accepted without 
argument. The author uses a term, “health co-ordinator,” which implies the 
duties of such an officer. In small school systems the health co-ordinator might 
be a part-time teacher or a nurse, spending the remainder of her time helping 
classroom teachers to carry on in the health work. In larger systems this officer 
would have the assistance of nurses, physicians, etc. Miss Chayer sets forth 
very clearly what the school system should do for the children from the health 
standpoint and states what the duties of the school nurse are and what her prep- 
aration should be. The volume, including an extensive bibliography, should 
prove helpful to teachers and administrators in all systems, whether a school 
nurse is employed or not; it should be of special help to institutions training 


school nurses. 
CriEem O. THOMPSON 
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A study of the disorders of speech.—Serious students of the problem of dis- 
orders of speech will be interested in a recent contribution by Professor Travis, 
which gives a broader treatment to the whole problem than has been available 
up to the present time. The fact that in the past the field of speech disorders has 
attracted many quacks who claimed to possess patented and secret methods of 
curing such disorders has caused many persons to feel that the whole subject is 
one which cannot be treated scientifically. Furthermore, the early attempt of the 
medical profession to deal with the problem did not produce results encouraging 
further study. The present contribution is based on a broad application of neu- 
rology, psychiatry, education, and psychology to the disorders of speech and 
presents both a theoretical consideration of the phenomena and practical meth- 
ods of treatment. 

Professor Travis’ material is organized into five general divisions. In the 
first part of the book he presents an elaborate discussion of the neurophysio- 
logical basis of speech disorders. He draws heavily from the literature of neurol- 
ogy and presents a considerable body of experimental evidence bearing on the 
problem. His contribution in this portion of the book is of high importance to 
the student of the theory of speech disorders. His second body of material deals 
with the general causes of speech disorders. Here Professor Travis insists on a 
very extensive examination in order to identify the various types of defects 
and to understand their nature. The reader may feel a bit disconcerted at the 
end of the discussion because the methods of examination proposed are so broad 
that the data derived would be very difficult to interpret. The last three divi- 
sions of the book deal with various disorders of speech. The third division is 
devoted to stuttering; the fourth, to disorders of articulation and phonation; 
and the fifth, to disorders of symbolic formulation and expression, under which 
aphasia and kindred disorders are treated. In the Appendix a large body of 
material is included which can be used in treating disorders of speech. 

The outstanding contributions of the book may be summarized briefly as 
follows: (1) The whole treatment is based on a broad understanding of the 
neuromuscular basis of speech. (2) The treatment throughout is scientific, and 
the evidence presented is objective and experimental. (3) The writer follows his 
study of the nature and causes of speech disorders with a consideration of their 
treatment. He describes various methods of dealing with particular speech diffi- 
culties, contributing a valuable body of material to those institutions which are 
concerned primarily with treatment rather than scientific analysis. The treat- 
ment of stuttering will be of particular interest to teachers of speech in public 
schools. The book is a major contribution by a man who has made himself 
thoroughly conversant with the field. However, it will be chiefly valuable to 


tLee Edward Travis, Speech Pathology: A Dynamic Neurological Treatment of 
Normal Speech and Speech Deviations. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931. Pp. 
xxxiv-+332. $4.00. 
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the technical reader and the advanced student rather than to the teacher with- 
out scientific training. The vocabulary is technical to a high degree. Indirectly, 
the book also makes a significant contribution to the science of education in 
showing how the method of laboratory analysis may be used to deal with a 
problem of education. Such detailed laboratory analyses could appropriately be 


applied to many other educational problems. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


School progress of the hard-of-hearing child.—Since the early part of the seven- 
teenth century educators have expressed an interest in the hard-of-hearing and 
the deaf. Among the problems have been the measurement of hearing loss and 
a determination of the degree of loss that produces handicap. Various tests 
have been used to determine this loss. Among these tests the whisper test, the 
watch test, and the Weber test have contributed considerably. There were, 
however, many mechanical imperfections in these tests, such as the variations 
in intensity of the sound produced, which hindered the validation of results. 
With the recent development of the phonograph audiometer many of the me- 
chanical deficiencies of the older test methods seem to have been overcome. 
But the question now arises: How reliable is the measurement of hearing loss 
as determined by the audiometer? 

A study' has been made in an attempt to determine this reliability and to 
discover whether or not the audiometer as an instrument of measurement can 
point out children in school who are hindered in their school progress because 
of undiscovered impairment of hearing. The authors have achieved their pur- 
pose and have made a definite contribution to the literature. More than that, 
they have emphasized in graphic form the need of the hard-of-hearing child for 
special attention. The educational implications of the study cannot be denied 
nor disregarded by the progressive school man. 

The study is divided into three parts, and the findings of each part are pre- 
sented separately. The first part considers the frequency of partial deafness as 
measured by the audiometer; the second part discusses the effect of partial 
deafness on school progress; and the third part analyzes this effect in terms of 
achievement in various academic subjects. Ten hundred and seventy-nine chil- 
dren in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of two public schools 
in Philadelphia were examined. 

A 4A phonograph audiometer was used. Four series of three-digit numbers— 
two in a woman’s voice and two in a man’s voice—were given to each ear. A 
five-minute interval between the testing of the right and left ears was allowed 
to prevent fatigue. “The numbers are presented in graded intensities, controlled 
by a magnetic reproducer, beginning at a point far above normal requirements 
and descending by steps of three sensation units to a point below minimum audi- 
bility for the normal ear’’ (p. 23). The loss of nine sensation units was accepted 


t John L. Waldman, Francis A. Wade, and Carl W. Aretz, Hearing and the School 
Child: Hearing, School Progress and Achievement of Public School Children. Philadel- 
phia: Temple University. Pp. 222. 
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as the medical score indicating loss of hearing. This score is recommended by 
the manufacturers of the audiometer and was arrived at by experimentation. 

In order to have a more exact score, the authors developed the “efficient 
score,’ which is the same as the medical score except ‘“‘that two columns out of 
the four for that ear had to agree at a parallel level to establish the score for the 
ear” (p. 42). The efficient score seems to give a more exact measure of the child’s 
hearing loss. “It seems safe to conclude that the efficient scoring system 
produces as great a degree of reliability if not more than the medical scoring 
system’? (p. 47). 

The audiometer may be considered a reliable measure of hearing loss. 
Psychologically, perhaps, the situation created in the testing is not ideal; 
neither does it duplicate a life-situation, in which most auditory impressions 
are gained through the co-operative use of both ears. As a medical test, how- 
ever, and as a test for determining accurate losses in hearing and for detecting 
possible ear pathology which should be taken care of by an otologist, the audiom- 
eter may be considered reliable. 

School progress in this study was defined in terms of school achievement as 
measured by the Stanford Achievement Test, intelligence as measured by the 
National Intelligence Test, and grade repetition and retardation as measured 
by school records. Recognizing the complexity of school achievement and tak- 
ing into consideration the factors of late entrance into school, poor attendance, 
conduct, foreign Janguage spoken at home, uncorrected visual defects, and re- 
cent adventitious hearing loss, the authors conclude that school progress is 
definitely affected by hearing loss. The results on the Stanford Achievement 
Test were affected more than were the results on the intelligence test. There 
was practically no correlation between loss of hearing and intelligence. Grade 
repetition was more frequent among the poor hearers than among the good 
hearers, in the ratio of 9 to 5. The greatest effect of grade repetition for the 
hard-of-hearing child was considered from the point of view of “warped per- 
sonality.” Late entrance, poor attendance, and conduct show no positive rela- 
tion to hearing scores. There is some significant relation between uncorrected 
vision and recent hearing loss and the hearing scores. 


The most significant result of this analysis .... is that these slightly defective 
hearers present a condition similar to that found by Pintner to exist with the seriously 
deafened, namely, the divergence in achievement between good and poor hearers is 
greater than the divergence in intelligence. This greater divergence hints at an unsolved 
educational problem [p. 121]. 


The testing in specific academic subjects being continued, it was found that 
“in all subjects, total achievement, intelligence and in all grades the mean 
achievement of the good-hearing group is higher than the mean achievement of 
the poor-hearing group” (p. 139). The subjects tested were reading, arithmetic, 
history and literature, nature-study and science, language usage, spelling, and 
oral English. Scores were lowest on those subjects in which the method of in- 
struction was most likely to be oral. The textbook subjects, such as literature and 
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history in the upper grades, showed the highest scores., In the tests of oral Eng- 
lish it was discovered that only eight of the sixty-three case studies did not have 
speech defects. The problem of speech defects among poor hearers is serious. 
The general conclusions of this study, then, agree with those of other investi- 
gators and may be summarized as follows: (1) The audiometer is a reliable 
means of determining hearing loss. (2) Efficient scores are more exact than med- 
ical scores. (3) School progress is definitely influenced by loss of hearing. (4) 
The divergence in achievement between good and poor hearers is greater than 
the divergence in intelligence. (5) Achievement is affected by methods of in- 


struction. 
MasBeEt C. RUGEN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


How shall teachers be paid?—More than one-half the school expenditures of 
the nation are used for teachers’ salaries, the expenditure for this purpose being 
by far the largest item in school costs. This emphasis is as it should be because, 
as everyone recognizes, the teacher makes the school largely what it is. Further- 
more, the American public school was organized and has been developed to its 
present high standing on the faith that the welfare, progress, safety, and per- 
petuity of a democracy and the welfare of the individual members of a democ- 
racy depend on an educated citizenry. 

Two urgent questions are: (1) What manner of teachers should the schools 
have? (2) How much and on what basis or bases should teachers be paid? 
The questions are particularly urgent at the present time because of the wide- 
spread agitation for the reduction of teachers’ salaries. During recent years 
hundreds of studies have been made of these and allied questions, and dozens 
of proposals made for their solution, but it has remained for a recent book: 
to summarize those studies and proposals, to criticize and interpret them, and 
to present a well-rounded program and philosophy. 

The book contains nine chapters on such topics as ‘“The Economics of Teach- 
ers’ Salaries,” “Types of Salary Schedules,” “Estimating the Cost of a Salary 
Schedule,” and “Salary Campaigns.” In addition, there are a selected bibliog- 
raphy and an appendix of sixty-five pages. The Appendix contains such mate- 
rials as copies of typical and of unusual salary schedules, indices of cost of living 
for several years, and an estimate of the cost of the Cincinnati salary schedule. 

The material of the book is carefully selected and is presented in a clear and 
interesting style. Possibly chapter v, ‘“Rating Teachers for Salary Purposes,” 
could have been extended and made more helpful and constructive. All in all, 
the book is an outstanding contribution to the literature of the subject and 
should be read by anyone concerned with teachers’ salaries. 

Warp G. REEDER 


Outro STATE UNIVERSITY 


t Willard S. Elsbree, Teachers’ Salaries. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. Pp. vi+286. 
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A story of human progress.—A recent publication which should be of interest 
to boys and girls with advanced reading ability, and to many adults as well, is 
The World We Live in and How It Came To Be.t The book presents a readable, 
straightforward account of man’s progress from the earliest days to the present 
time. It is a well-bound, attractive volume containing over two hundred illus- 
trations from contemporary sources. 

The introductory portion, covering about thirty-eight pages, is entitled ‘“The 
Great Ball on Which We Live” and tells in clear and simple language of the 
various theories concerning the origin of the earth and its life and describes the 
mighty animals which roamed about in prehistoric days. 

The remainder of the content is organized under six major headings: ‘“Man 
the Inventor,” “Man Becomes the Builder of Empires,” “Out of Darkness into 
Light,” ‘(How England Became the Workshop of the World,” “Putting a Girdle 
around the Earth,” and “The World Today.” The well-captioned chapters into 
which these headings are divided combine to tell the story of civilization by pre- 
senting in orderly sequence the outstanding events and factors which have 
affected human progress and brought about the great age of machinery in which 
we now live. The evolutions of the ocean liner, the aeroplane, systems of com- 
munication, and other marvels of our age are made apparent by the use of illustra- 
tions and graphic description. The chapter “How Man Learned To Write” 
pictures the development of the alphabet with such clarity and conciseness 
that it is sure to win the approval of boys and girls. 

In reading this book, which represents much careful work, one is disappointed 
to find spots where the English is imperfect. There are places where the con- 
struction of a sentence or paragraph violates the principle of coherence or where 
indefinite reference of pronoun confuses the reader. Such faulty constructions 
are comparatively few, but not one should be present. 

The World We Live in and How It Came To Be furnishes good introductory 
material for all periods of history and will be of value as a reference book to 
many who will not read the entire volume. The Appendix contains an annotated 
list of books for the use of students who wish to make more intensive study of 


any subject included in the volume. 
EVANGELINE COLBURN 


A textbook in social science—Harold Rugg defines American culture as “the 
typical ways of living of the American people.”’ In Volume V of the Rugg Social 
Science Course? he completes his description of American society with a treat- 
ment of the life of the individual in the various communities of our changing 


t Gertrude Hartman, The World We Live in and How It Came To Be: A Pictured 
Outline of Man’s Progress from the Earliest Days to the Present. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931. Pp. viiit+-358. $5.00. 

2 Harold Rugg, An Introduction to Problems of American Culture. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1931. Pp. xvi+616. $1.96. 
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civilization. In other words, American culture is analyzed through a study of 
community life. 

In the short introductory unit the author clearly states the eleven major 
topics to be considered as follows: 

(1) The chief groups in which Americans live and their influence on changing Ameri- 
can culture, (2) how Americans are molded by the groups in which they live, (3) how 
the work that people do determines their opinions and ways of thinking about life, (4) 
our changing community government, (5) the press and American culture, (6) public 
opinion and how it is formed, (7) our population of many races and nationalities and 
the new culture that they are forming, (8) the changing leisure of the common man, (9) 
the changing standards and customs of the people, (10) the new age of social planning 
which America is just entering, and (11) how education changes American culture [pp. 
14-15]. 


The keynote of the volume is “‘change,”’ a change largely brought about by 
the ‘“‘new industrial revolution.” It may be conceded that the general field cov- 
ered by Professor Rugg is much the same as that monopolized during the past 
decade by the authors of textbooks in community civics. Nevertheless, there 
are at least three reasons why An Introduction to Problems of American Culture 
is a valuable addition to this class of textbooks: (1) It develops a critical point 
of view. (2) It considers at length many vital issues which have not been ade- 
quately treated in the past. (3) It includes materials which bring the story of 
our civilization up to date. It is the opinion of the reviewer that in no previous 
volume of the Rugg series has the influence of the frontier thinkers been so 
clearly reflected. 

In the treatment of many questions the author takes a distinctly realistic 
point of view. The following topics may be cited as illustrations: “Is the Com- 
panionship of Men and Women in the Home Changing?”’; “Machines, Men, and 
Their Jobs”; ‘“The Real Government of the Community”; and “The Press and 
American Culture.” It is distinctly encouraging to note that, in a textbook 
which draws its materials from the fields of economics, sociology, and political 
science, one may find adequate treatment of such problems as technological un- 
employment, unemployment insurance, advertising and the consumer, and the 
failure of constitutional guaranties to safeguard individual liberties. 

If a general criticism of this volume may be ventured, it is that the materials 
are better suited to the needs of urban than rural children. As for errors in fact 
or interpretation, the reviewer has been able to discover very few indeed. It 
might be suggested that the hours of labor of the average unskilled and skilled 
workingmen are not likely to be twelve and nine hours, respectively, as stated on 
pages 96-97. In discussing the question ‘‘What can the government do to help 
people get jobs?” the author makes no mention of such measures as those con- 
templated in the Wagner plan. In the treatment of the problem of law enforce- 
ment and crime, no mention is made of prohibition. The unit dealing with 
“The press and American culture” fails to mention the influence of the muck- 
rakers. In his chapter “Liberty in the American Democracy” Professor Rugg 
sets up as an important test of a free democracy whether the citizens have the 
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facts necessary to decide public questions. He points out the difficulty of getting 
at the facts but makes no comment as to the probable desire or ability of the 
average citizen to profit from such information as may be available. The chap- 
ter dealing with “The Rise of the Fine Arts in America” is sketchy, especially 
in its treatment of literature. This condensed treatment is perhaps inevitable 
because of space limitations. In conclusion, the reviewer ventures to express the 
opinion that in no textbook which he has examined have graphs, charts, 
and cartoons been used to such excellent purpose in giving point to the message 
of the printed page. 


Howarp R. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 
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